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ADDRESS to the DEISTS: 
AN INQUIRY 


INTO THE 


' CHARACTER of the AUTHOR 
P OF THY 


Book of REVELATION. 


r 
rent 


| . 
In which the Argument of Mr. Hums againſt the 
Credibility of Miracles is conſidered and refuted. 


1 


By one who thinks with that eminent Judge, 
Sir MAT THE] HAL E, 


That Religion is the firſt Concern of Man. 


| | | 
The SECOND EDpiTion with ADppiTiONSs. 


LO N D ON. 


PzxrinTzD for the AuTHoOR, 2 


| AND SOLD BY | 
2 | 
T. CAaDELL, in the Strand; F. and C. Rivixorox, St. Paul's 
Church Yard; and J. Dei1GaToON, in Holborn, 
MDCCXCII., 
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I N writing and publiſhing the following 


little work the author had neither fame nor 
Profit in view. His motive for it aroſe from 
a willingneſs he found in himſelf to lend a 
helping hand, feeble as it may be, in pro- 
moting the cauſe of Chriſtianity ;. and from 
being frequently hurt in converſation by the 
indifference with which the book of Reve- 
lation has been treated even by ſincere Chriſ- 


tians. Many of the worthy part of the 


clergy themſelves ſeem to ſhrink from the 
ſubject. Now, he is convinced this never 
happens when any pains have been taken to 
be properly acquainted with it. No man, 


who had not pre-conceived ſome prejudice | 


againſt that book, ever applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of it without becoming, he ventures to 
ſay, even fond of it. 
7 Another 
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Another motive with the author for this 


undertaking was a deſire to befriend the 


Deiſts; many of whom, notwithſtanding 


their incredulity, he values and regards. 


The intention he hopes they will take in 
good part; though he ſhould fail in the ex- 
ecution. In truth, their ſcheme of religion 
appears to him to ſtand on a very weak foun- 


dation, and to be full of danger in it's final 

| conſequence. To ſet before them this weak- 

neſs and this danger, which they ſeem ſtrange- 
ly to diſregard, is therefore one 12205 object 
of this publication, 18 hag 
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INTO T-HMA 


CHARACTER of the AUTHOR 


OF THE 


BOOK of REVELATION. 


Aa 


PART I. 


Tr Book of Revelation is generally ſup- 
poſed to have been written by St. John the 


Evangeliſt, about the year of Chriſt ꝙ 5, and 
twenty-four years after the deſtruction of Je- 


ruſalem. The deſign of it is expreſſed in the 
four following verſes. 


Chap. I. Ver. 1.- © The revelation of Je- 
a> ſus Chriſt, which God gave him to ſhew 


„ unto his ſervants things which muſt F_ 


© ſhortly come to paſs.” 
Ver. 19. © Write. the things which thou 
* haſt ſeen, and the things which are, and 
„the things which ſhall be hereafter.” 
kl; Chap. 

* See Biſhop Halifax on the Prophecies. Gn 

+ See notes at the end, No. I, 


121 
Chap. IV. Ver. 1. After this I looked, 
* and behold a door was opened in heaven, 
« and the firſt voice I heard was as it were 
« of a trumpet talking with me, which faid, 
ce come up hither, and I will ſhew thee the 
« things which muſt be hereafter.” 
Chap- X, Ver. 11. And he faid unto me. 
« thou muſt prophecy again before many peo- 
« ples, and nations, and tongues, and kings.” 
80 that it is evident beyond all contradic- 
tion, that the author, whoever he was, or at 
whatever time he wrote the book, undertook 
to predict future events. This the moſt ca- 
viling ſceptic dares not deny. But he flatly 
denies, that inſpiration has any hand in it: 
for he is quite poſitive and perfectly convin- 
ced that the whole is a piece of gueſs-work, 
framed by the hand of ſome viſionary enthu- 
ſiaſt or deſigning impoſtor, in order to impoſe 
on the eaſy credulity of -mankind, for the 
purpoſes 'of p.. . . I leave the Deiſt * 
himſelf to aflign the motive; which whether 
it be ſufficient to ſatisfy his own mind is what 
I WH not pretend to ſay : but this I will fay, 
of that 


As 1 ſhall have frequent occaſion, in the ole of 
this work, to make mention of the faſhionable ſet of 
deiſts, it may not be amiſs to ſet before the reader what I 
take to be their beſt principles. See Note II. 


L323 
that the undertaking was a pretty bold, if not 
an unaccountable one for either one or the 
other, And this of itſelf (without taking 
into the account the opinion of many very 
eminent men, among whom I might mention 
our own great countryman, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
that he has ſucceeded in his undertaking) 
would be ſufficient, I ſhould think, to merit 
at leaſt the attention of the Deiſt. The fol- 
lowing queſtion therefore is well worth the 
diſcuſſion, and his moſt ſerious conſideration, 
vtz. Whether the book of Revelation is (what 
it claims to be) the work of divine inſpira- 


tion; or (what the Deiſt would have it to be) 


the offspring of enthuſiaſm or impoſture ? 
Now common ſenſe tells us, that where 
we cannot arrive at certainty, we ought, if 
we mean to act as reaſonable creatures, to be 
content with probability. And indeed hu- 
man actions in every part of common life, 
where common ſenſe prevails, are invariably 
influenced this way, I ſhould therefore hope, 
that if in the following obſervations it ſhould 
be made appear the Deiſt has eſpouſed the moſt 
improbable ſide of the queſtion, he will have 
the honeſty and the reſolution to quit it, and 
come over to the other; even though the 
conſequence ſhould be his belief of Chriſtia- 
* B 2 | nity. 
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nity. Now the firſt thing that ſtrikes me in 
conſidering the contents of this extraordinary 
book (on the ſuppoſition af its being the 
work of an enthuſiaſt or an impoſtor) is, 
what could have been the motive to have in- 
duced either one or the other to take the 
pains to compoſe it. The incredulous, or ra- 
ther credulous, Deiſt, will perhaps tell me, that 
with reſpe& to the impoſtor, his motive was 


the hope of having the honour of being reck- 
oned a prophet ſome hundred of years after 


his. death. And with reſpe& to. the enthe- 
fiaſt he may ſay, that being animated and en- 
couraged by the imagined ſucceſs of the an- 


cient prophets, his mind at the ſame time 


heated by a rapturous fit of devotion, took it 
into his head that he was alſo a prophet, and 
fat | himſelf down and compoſed the whole 
work befare the fit grew cold. If you are not 
ſatisfied with either of theſe reaſons, I know 
of no better he can give you unleſs it be this, 
that inſpiration is a miracle; and that the 


Great Diſpoſer of all events never has had, 


nor ever will have, occaſion to perform one. 
But notwithſtanding this peremptory aſſertion 
of che Deiſt, I am yain enough to conſider 
this argument as a preſumptive proof of the 


divine TIN of this book. Another of 


the 


\ 


[ £1 
the ſame kind I ſhall take the liberty to draw 
from the eſteem the book was held in by thoſe 
who lived neareſt the time of its firſt publi- 
cation,* A famous pagan philoſopher, Juſtin 
Martyr, who was converted to Chriſtianity 
not above forty years after this book was 
written, did not take the author of it to have 
been either an enthuſiaſt or an impoſtor. And 
I ſhould hope, it will not be thought. great 
preſumption in me to ſuppoſe he was at leaſt 


as good. a judge of the NIE: AS Voltaire or 


Hume, 


If Chriſtianity itſelf is alſo an impoſture, 


is it a matter ſo very eaſily accounted for, 
how an acute philoſopher ſhould: have been 


converted, notwithſtanding the prejudices of 
his education, and the diſgrace and infamy 
which attended every convert to Chriſtianity 
in that early period of its exiſtence? In ſhort, 
a 2 ſingle inſtance of this kind appears to me 
| (on the ſuppoſition of Chriſtianity's being an 
impoſture) almoſt a prodigy: and a candid 
Deiſt would, I believe, honeſtly confeſs that 
it is indeed no eaſy matter fairly to account 
for it. I know indeed what the ſtaunch and 
thorough - bred Deiſt might | ſay — I do not 
* wonder at it at all. Man is ſuch: a capri- 

| © cious 

See Note III. 
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* cious, ſuch an excentric being, I will not 
take it upon me to account for any thing he 
does or any thing he believes. In ſhort, I 
pay no regard to your preſumptive proofs 
and probabilities, had you a hundred of 
© them.  Certainty is what I demand; and if 
© you'cannot give it me — nay, if the nature 
© of the caſe will not admit of it, it is the 
ſame thing to me. I ſtand firm. I pay no 


regard to the preſent ſtate of the Jews, * 


© which you are for ever dinging my ears 
* with . . . . . . What an amazing thing it 


© is! why, it is a ſtanding miracle! I 1 I 
do not wonder at this neither. Nay, con- 


„ ſidering the ſingular nature of their polity, 


I ſhould rather wonder if it was not ſo. 
This undoubtedly is the true cauſe of their 
© having continued fo many ages diſtinct from 
< "thoſe among whom they have been diſperſed. 


And I am perſuaded, that if the matter was 


«nicely ſcrutiniſed, it would be found to be 
© alſo the cauſe of that peculiarity of feature 


which Town ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhes a 


© Jew from all other men. You fee I take 
© no notice of their obſtinate, bigotted diſ- 


, © poſition, which ſome eminent authors I 


8 ewe” mention think quite ſufficient to 
942 | * ſolve 


* See Note IV.- 


1.7 


* folve the whole difficulty. I muſt confeſs, 
indeed, that it is ſomewhat ſingular this 
 * ſhould: have been foretold in a certain book 
* of their own many ages before their diſper- 
© ſion. This I confeſs is odd enough. But 
« ſtill it is pofib/e there may be ſome miſtake 
s ſome where or other. The expreſſions may 
* perhaps refer to ſomething elſe, &c. But 
to return, and to come cloſer to the point, I 
ſhall ſet down the following 


PRO POSITION. 


As the author of the book of Revelation 


actually aſſumed the character of one inſpired, 
and undertook to predict a great variety 'of fu- 
ture events, he either was one who was really 
infpired ; 1. e. a prophet, -or one who pre- 
. tended to be ſo, though he was conſcious he 
was not, i. e. an impoſter, or one who alſo 
pretended to be ſo and thought' he was, tho' 
in fact he was not; i. e. an enthuſiaſt. There 
is no other character to whom the writing of 
it can, I think, be aſcribed. | And if it can 
be made appear to be improbable, that either 
of the two laſt could haye been the author, 
' | the 
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the writing of it muſt, in all fair reaſoning, 
be attributed to the firſt. 

With reſpect to the improbability of an im- 
poſtor's, or an enthuſiaſt's being the author, I 
think I might venture to reſt it on what has 
already been obſerved on that head, viz. The 
want of a ſufficient motive for the undertak- 
ing, and the eſteem the book was held in by 
thoſe who lived neareſt the time of it's firſt 


publication. I ſhall, however, as anenforce- 


ment of this argument, tranſcribe ſome paſ- 
ſages from the book itſelf, in order to ſhew 
the farther improbability of it's having been 
written by either of theſe two characters. To 
this I ſhall add a more deciſive argument, by 
ſhewing the correſpondence of ſome predicti- 
ons in this book with events recorded in hiſ- 
_ tory, particularly that of the locuſts, with 
the ravages, cuſtoms, and manners of the Sa- 


racens; and that of the four angels looſed 


from the river Euphrates, with the conqueſts 


of the Turks; and laſtly, that ef the beaſt” 


with ſeven heads and ten horns, with popery. 
Flattering myſelf, that from the reſult of theſe 


four conſiderations, there will appear to the 


Deiſt ſuch a degree of improbability of the 
author of the book of Revelation being either 
an enthuſiaſt or an impoſtor, as may induce 
8 him 


* 
N 


( 9 ] 
him to ſuſpect at leaſt, that he really was 
what he claimed to be. And it would give 
me great pleaſure if he would advance one 
ſtep farther, by acknowledging, (what how- 
ever muſt be an undiſputed truth) that if he 


was what he claimed to be, Chriſtianity muſt 
be true. | 


And now I cannot help obſerving, that if 


it be probable Chriſtianity is true, and this 
from an argument drawn from 'the book of 
Revelation only, how much muſt this pro- 


bability be increaſed by adding to it that great 


variety of other proofs * which might eaſily 
be drawn from other quarters. Not to men- 
tion that great comprehenſive argument ariſing 
from a general view, firſt, of the majeſty, 
ſublimity, and at the fame time, ſimplicity 
of the Scriptures, F and the perfection of the 
moral precepts contained in them. Secondly, 
of the many particular interpoſitionsf of Pro- 
vidence therein recorded. And, laſtly, of 


that conſiſtency and connection throughout | 
the whole. 1 ſhort, fuch an | accumulation | 


: FR „„ — 


* See Note V. 1 | MD. 55 


6% Bin Now MI. 1 
1 Every one of which muſt be falſe if Deiſm be true, 
dee the Deiſt's ach tenet, Note II. 
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of evidence ariſes from the aggregate, as hids 
defiance to every ſuppoſition of chance or of 
impoſture, and ſuch a powerful weight of Ar» 


gument is produced, that I cannot ſufficiently 
wonder where and what that mighty one is 


which is to over-balance it. I ſqmetimes 


fancy the Deiſt, from his ſeeming ſo eaſy and 


indifferent about the matter, muſt have ſome 


argument in ſtore; ; ſome choice and cu- 


rious ſpecific, (if I may fo call it) which he 
occaſionally takes as qualms ariſe ; but which, 
as the miſer his hoarded bags, he ſelfiſhly 


keeps to himſelf. For otherwiſe, it appears 


to me not a little unaccountable how. he can 
bring himſelf to withſtand all this evidence. 


Perhaps he pays himſelf the compliment. to 
tunes, that Although Chriſtianity ſhould /, be 


EEE. 


coynt 4 bis diſbelief of it, 'becaale chere are 


difficulties attending it which are not cleared 
up to his ſatisfaction. Not conlidering that 
Y thoſe difficulties may be of his own making, 


or at leaſt, made greater through prejudice 


5 than they 55 are, But this in particular 


he does nat ſeem ſufficiently to conſider, that 
though there ſhould be ſome real difficulties 
| } CSI in 


E 
in ſome part, * this cannot invalidate the 
proofs from other quarters; nor can it even 
weaken the evidence which ariſes from the 
reſult of the whole; in which thoſe difficul- 
ties will be allowed all the weight they can 
fairly claim. Beſides, who can ſay what al- 
teration the removal of all difficulties might 
occaſion in a probationary ſtate? Nor indeed, 
whether this were poſſible without the per- 
petual interpoſition of Providence, not only to 
prevent the natural effect of that great ſource 
of falſe judgment, prejudice, which ſprings 
in the human breaſt from a great variety of 


cauſes; and principally i in the article of reli- 


gion from thoſe of pride, and the indulgence 
of ſome paſſion forbade by the Goſpel; but 
alſo to prevent all deſigned corruptions in the 
Scriptures and pious frauds - nay, every miſ- 
take that may be committed by every care- 
leſs or ignorant tranſctiber. And this win a// 
places and at all times; even as long as man 
ſhall continue on this ſtage of his exiſtence. 
But if the Chriſtian religion be true,* the evi- 
dence for the truth of i cannot but be as 


C 2 | great, 


4 
, 


* See Note VII. 


+ See a maſterly ſermon on this ſubject by va | 


Hurd: -- - | 
* See Note VIIL * 
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great as it ought to be; * and they who will 
not be ſatisfied with it muſt abide the con- 
ſequence. But that any man can think him- 
felf perfely ſecure in rejecting it, on the 
dangerous though ſpecious plea of its not 
being, ſufficient for him, proves, far beyond 
all other inſtances, that the heart of man is 
fatally capable of deceiving itſelf, even in its 
eternal concerns. But, (alarming words for 
the unbeliever) < If the Goſpel be hid, it is 
hid to them that are loſt.” _— II. ch. 4. 
ver. 3.) 


Hlaving endeivoured to ſhew the improba- 
bility of an impoſtor or an enthuſiaſt being 
the author of the book of Revelation, from 
the conſideration of the want of a ſufficient 
motive for the undertaking, and of the eſteem 
the book was held in by thoſe who lived 
neareſt the time of its firſt publication, I now 
proceM' to ſhew the further improbability of 
it by conſidering many paſſages taken from 

| the book itſelf ; which are in ſuch a ftrain 
and of ſuch a nature as cannot eaſily, I think, 
be ſuppoſed to have been written by either of 
thoſe two characters. 


* See Note IX, 


\ 


CHAP. 


9 


(134 


Cu'a?”T TT 


Ver. 1. ** The Revelation of Jeſus Chriſt 
„ which God gave him, to ſhew unto his 
« ſervants things which muſt ſhortly come 
« to paſs. And he ſent and ſignified it by 
“ his angel to his ſervant John.“ 

Ver. 2. * Who bare record of the word 
* of God, and of the teſtimony of Jeſus 
&« Chriſt, in relation to whatever he faw.”* 

Ver. 3. Blefſed is he that readeth and 
„ they that hear the words of this prophecy, 
and obſerve the things that are written 
* therein for the time is at hand.” f 


There is a plainneſs and fim plicity in this 
introduction very different from the ſtyle and 
manner of an enthufiaſt. And if the author 
was an impoſtor, he was certainly not only the 
moſt audacious but the ſtrangeſt and moſt un- 
accountable one that ever attempted to impoſe 

| | on 


Even that John who was a witneſs of the Goſpel of 
God and of Chriſt, in relation to things which he himſelf 
ſaw, tranſacted and knew, and who was therefore one of 
the twelve apoſtles, and the beloved diſciple of Chriſt. 
(Daubuz.) | 


—— — — 
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on the world, for it is not eaſy to gueſs the 
ſmalleſt poſſible motive for it. 


+» CHAPTER II. 


| Ver. 2. 27 I know thy works and thy la- 
« bour and thy patience, and know thou 


1 can'ſt not bear them which are evil; and 


« thou haſt tried them which ſay they are 
90 apoſtles and are not ; and haſt found them 


« lyars.” 


Vere <5 Nevertheleſs I have enen 


s againſt thee, becauſe thou haſt left thy firſt 


„„ „% 1 

Ver. 5. Remember therefore from 
ce. whence thou art fallen and repent, and do 
40 thy firſt works; or elſe I will come unto 


« thee quickly, and remove thy candleſtick 


4 out of its place, except thou repent. 
P P * 


\ 
% 


CHAPTER III. 


+: Mer 2. Be watchful and ſtrengthen 
« the things which remain, that are ready to 
% die, for I have not t found thy works perfect 
«© before Gd. , 


Ver. 5. 


L 186 1 | 

Ver. 5. *© He that overcometh, the ſame 
« ſhall be clothed in white raiment: and I 
« will not blot out his name out of the book 
* of life, but I will confeſs his name before 
© my father and before his angels.” 

Ver. 8. © 1 know thy works, behold I 
* have ſet before thee an open doot and no 
* man can ſhut it: for thou haſt a Hitle 
« ſtrength, and haſt wept my Oy and haſt 
* not denied my name. 

Ver. 17. Becauſe thou ſayeſt 1055 rich 
« and increaſed with goods; and have need of 
nothing; and knoweſt not that thou art 


„ wretched, and ain and your _ 


f* blind, and naked. 
Ver. 19. As many as 1 love 1 Abake 
« and chaſten Be va 3 ae 


* NB oY 7 1 * 4 „3 7 


This is not the fil of an EE 
viſionary. And the ſentiments | contain ſuch a 
happy mixture of tenderneſs and reproof, as 

is perfectly in character with the great and be- 
nificent Being who is the ſpeaker, and which 
ſeems far beyond the ech 18 oh 1 
impeſaꝛ... e Ag¹ο 
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3 8. « And. the four deaſts had each 
« of them fix wings about him, and they 
Mere full of eyes within. And they reſt 
1 not day and night, ſaying, Holy, holy, holy, 
« Ford God Almighty ; which was ond i is 


. And Wen theſe, Fd give 
„ glory, and honour, and thanks, to him that 
%, At on the throne, who. liveth for:ever,” © 
Ver. 10. The four and twenty elders 
* fell down: before him that fat. on the throne, 
« and worſhip him that liveth for ever and 
L. ever, and IE before * * 
«ſayings... hatt 28%: A934 
Wai. « Thou art ee 0 ord, to 
% receive glory, and honour, and power; 
74 tor, thou haſt created all things, and for 
1 J pleature they are and were created. 


2 T 121 
--Theſs/apreſſions arc M66: of rations? 
and fubligte devotion ; not the wild e 
tent tant of an enthuſiaſt. 5 
Though each verſe of the | followini * 
ter may not be ſtrictly pertinent to my preſent 
end, yet as there * to me ſomething 
| very 


We 
very ſtriking and noble in the whole train of 
it, I cannot forbear tranſcribing it entire.— 
And though it was far from my deſign when I 
firſt thought of doing it, yet I hope the rea- 
der will not think I wander too far from the 

immediate ſubje& in hand, if I make a few 


remarks, by way of explanation, on the par- 
ticular parts of it as I go along. In this, as 


well as in the following part of this work, I 
ſhall take the liberty of borrowing freely from 
the commentators ; at leaſt as far as I may 
have occaſion ; particularly from Biſhop New- 
ton, one of the lateſt as well as one of the 
beſt. | 


CuarTEeR XIV. 


Ver. 1. And I looked, and lo! a Lamb 
« ſtood on the Mount Sion, and with him a 
% hundred and forty-four thouſand, having 
« their father's name written in their fore- 
« heads.” 

Ver. 2. And I heard a voice Som hea- 
« ven, as the voice of many waters, and as 
« the voice of a great thunder; and I heard 
«« the voice of harpers, harping wan their 

% harps,” | 
D Ver. 3. 


( 28 ] 

Ver. 3. © And they ſung as it were a new 
© ſong before the throne, and before the 
four beaſts and the elders; and no man 
* could learn that ſong, but the hundred 
* and forty-four thouſand which were re- 
* deemed from the earth.” : 
Ver. 4. Theſe are they which are not 

„ dekled with women, for they are virgins: 
.*© theſe are they which follow the Lamb whi- 
< therſoever he goeth : theſe were redeemed 
„ from among men, being the firſt fruits 
« unto God and the Lamb.” 

Ver. 5. And in their mouth was found 
* no guile, for they are without fault before 


& the throne of God.” 


The contents of theſe five verſes ſeem to 
be a counterpart of the ſeventh chapter. For 
as in that, the great event of the eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity by Conſtantine, and the happy 
deliverance and triumphant ſtate of thoſe who 
had ſuffered in its cauſe by the tyranny of the 
Pagan Roman beaſt, ſeem to have been al- 
luded to So, the great event of the refor- 
mation, and the happy deliverance and tri- 
umphant ſtate of thoſe who had ſuffered for 
adhering to the purity of the Chriſtian faith, 
by the tyranny of the papal Roman beaſt, 


ſeem to be alluded to in this. 
Ver. 


* 


| 119 

Ver. 6. And I ſaw another angel fly in 
<© the midſt of heaven, having the everlaſting 
« goſpel to preach unto them that dwell on 
« the earth, and to every nation, and kin- 
« dred, and tongue, and people.” 

Ver. 7. © Saying with a loud voice, Fear 
* God and give glory to him, for the hour 
of his judgement is come: and worſhip 
him that made heaven and earth, and the 
& ſea, and the fountains of water.” | 


The falling off of a great part of Chime 
from the Pope, at the time of the reforma- 
tion, may fairly be called a judgement on 
him — for that this judgement is to be appli- 
ed to him appears pretty plain from the next 
verſe. 


Ver. 8. And there followed another an- 
«« gel ſaying, Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that 
« great city; becauſe ſhe made all nations 


* drink of the wine of the wrath of her for- 
os nication.” 


Theſe laſt verſes ſeem to refer to var great 
event of the reformation, and the declenſion 
of popery. The utter extinction of it is re- 
ſerved to a more diſtant period, and deſcribed 
at large, and in ſtrong terms, in the * 
bens. oo 


D 2 Ver. 
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Ver, 9. © And the third angel followed 


them, ſaying with a loud voice, if any man 
\ *© worſhip the beaſt and his image, and re- 


* ceive his mark in his forehead or in * 
& hand,” | 
Ver. 10. The ſame ſhall drink of the 


« wine of the wrath of God, which is pour- 


«« ed out without mixture into the cup of his 
“ indignation. And he ſhall be tormented 
« with fire and brimſtone in preſence of the 
% holy angels, and in the preſence of the 


Lamb.“ 


* 


Ver. 11. ce And the ſmoke of their tor- 


„ ments aſcendeth up for ever and ever. And 


« they have no reſt day nor night who wor- 
% ſhip the beaſt and his image, and d 
% ever receiveth the mark of his name.” _ 


The highly figurative and ſtrong expreſ- 
ſions in theſe laſt three verſes ſeem plainly to 
allude to the preaching of the firſt reformers; 
who with great earneſtneſs and vehemence 


were continually ſetting forth to their audi- 


ence the dreadful and fatal errors of popery; 


and, indeed, denouncing damnation. to all who 


adhered to them. 


ver. 12, © Here is the patience of the 
2857 faints ; here are they that keep the com- 
| * mandments 


L 24 1 
« mandments of God and the faith of je- 


cc ſus.” 


This verſe ſeems as plainly to allude to the 


great trials and perſecutions of proteſtants by 
the Roman catholic powers in thoſe times.* 


Ver. 13. ** And I heard a voice from hea- 
« yen ſaying unto me, Write, bleſſed are the 
„ dead which die in the Lord, from hence- 
« forth ; yea faith, the ſpirit, that they may 
ce reſt from their labours; and their works 
te do follow them.“ 


There is ſomething very remarkable in 
this laſt verſe: ** Bleſſed are the dead who 
« die in the Lord.” There ſeems: to have 
been no need of a prophet to have told us 
this. And it is added, * from henceforth” 44 
from this time. But was it not ſo be- 4 
fore that time? Thoſe that die in the Lord 

. muſt ſurely have been bleſſed, die when they f4 
would. All this is fo plain, that one cannot 
help thinking, that more is meant than meets * F 

| 
| 


the ear. Now it is well known, that the 
popiſh doctrine of purgatory was one of the 
chief articles which Luther and his followers _ 
attacked. And this horrible dogma denied ü 
immediate bleſſedneſs to ' thoſe who died in = 


the 
* See the Hiſtory of the Reformation. * 


[ 22 ] 


the Lord, Even good men were to undergo, 
for a certain number of years, a purgatory of 
fire, before they were to be admitted into the 
tate of the bleſſed. © But Luther loudly pro- 
claimed, that all who died in the Lord en- 
tered immediately into that ſtate., 1 
This, added to what was ſaid in the pre- 
ceding V erſes, exhibits a picture that, bears a 
moſt ſtriking reſemblance to the times of the 
reformation. If it ſhould be thought poſſi» 
ble, it is ſurely very improbable, that an en- 
thuſiaſt or an impoſtor could have ſaid fo 
much that hangs ſo well together, and ſhould 
have hit upon a particular trait (ver. 1 3.) 
which, though it might have been applica- 
ble to all times indiſcriminately, applies, all 
cireumſtances conſidered, * and "Rwy 
mee Abe | to this. 


Ver. 14. cc « And. L locked, 3 ** a 
&« white cloud, and upon. the cloud one fat 
« like unto the Son of Man, having on his 
* head a golden crown, and in his * a 
« ſharp fickle.” 

Ver. 15. * And another angel came out of 
74 che temple, crying with a loud yoice to him 
cc © that fat on the cloud, Thruft in thy fickle 


cc and 


[ 23 ] 
« and reap; for the time is come for thee to 
*« reap, for the harveſt of the earth is ripe.” 
Ver. 16, ** And he that fat on the cloud 
* thruſt in his fickle on the earth, and the 
„earth was reaped.” „5 £25 ce! 
Ver. 17. And anothet angel came out 
of the temple which is in heaven, he alſo 
„having a ſharp ſickle.” 
Ver. 18. And another angel came out t of 
* the altar which had power over fire, and 


„ cried with a loud cry to him that had the 


% ſharp ſickle, ſaying, Thruſt in thy ſharp 
« ſickle and gather the cluſters of the vine of 
« the earth; for her grapes are fully ripe.” 


Ver. 19.. And the angel thruſt in his 


« fickle into the earth, and gathered the vine 
* of the earth, and caſt it into the great 
&« wine-preſs of the wrath of God.” 

Ver. 20. And the wine-preſs was trod - 
« den without the city, and blood came out 
« of the wine-preſs even unto the horſes 
* bridles, by the ſpace of a thouſand and fix 
* hundred furlongs.” 155 

The warnings and threatenings of the three 
angels, or the firſt preachers of the reforma- 
tion, expreſſed in the 6th, 7th, 8th, gth, 
10th, and 11th verſes, not having had their 

| due 


N 


due influence over the followers of the beaſt, 
the greater part of Chriſtendom ſtill adhering 
to popery, the judgments of God are in theſe 


laſt ſeven verſes denounced againſt them; and 


repreſented under the figures of harveſt and 
vintage. But whether the hyperbolical ex- 
preſſions in the laſt verſe mean literally ſome 
dreadful ſlaughter in the neighbourhood of 
Rome; or, metaphorically, the utter extinc- 


tion of popery, is not ſo eaſy to determine. 


But for the full explanation of this chapter I 
refer the reader to Biſhop Newton. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 3. And they ſing the ſong of Moſes, 
«| the ſervant of God, and the ſong of the 
% Lamb, ſaying, Great and marvellous are 
« thy works, Lord God Almighty; juſt and 
© true are thy ways, thou King. of Saints.” 

Ver. 4. Who ſhall not fear thee and 


* plorify\thy name? for thou only art holy: 


« for all nations ſhall come and worſhip be- 


fore thee; for thy judgements are po 


cc NT: 7 


: % 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1. And after theſe things I heard 
* a great voice of much people in heaven, 
„ ſaying, Alleluja, ſalvation, and glory, and 
6 honour, and power, unto the Lord our 
1% God.” 

Ver. 2. 0 For true and righteous are his 
« judgements; for he has judged the great 
whore, which did corrupt the earth with 
«© her fornication ; and has avenged the blood 
* of his ſervants at her hands,” 

Ver. 3. And they faid again, Allclujal 
s and her ſmoke roſe up for ever and ever.” 

Ver. 4: ** And the four and twenty elders 
* and 5 four beaſts fell down and wor- 
* ſhipped God that ſat on the throne, ſay- 
“ ing, Amen, Alleluja.” 

Ver. 5. And a voice came out of the 
* throne, ſaying, Praiſe our God, all ye his 
&« ſervants, and ye that fear him.“ 

Ver. 6. ** And I heard the voice of 2 great 
re multitude, and as the voice of many Wa- 
© ters, and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
©. ings, ſaying, Alleluja, for the Lord God 

* Omnipotent reigneth.” 

RE”, | I, oh... Let us be glad and rejoice and 
ee give Auer to him, for the marriage of 
E | "4 06 
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* the Lamb is come, and his wife has made 
“ herſelf ready.” 


Ver. 8. And to her was granted that ſhe 
* ſhould be arrayed in fine linen : for the fine 


linen is the righteouſneſs of ſaints.” 


Ver. 9. © And he faid unto me, Write, 


e bleſſed are they which are called to the 


10 marriage ſupper of the Lamb; and he ſays 
“ unto me, write, theſe are the true ſayings 
© of God.” 

Ver. 10. © And I fell at his feet to wor- 
** ſhip him: and he ſaid unto me, ſee thou 


do it not. I am thy fellow-ſervant, and 


* of thy brethren that have the teſtimony of 
% Jeſus. For the Ry of Jeſus is the 


e: 8 e of EIT; 


| | 


ö 0 HAPTER XXI. 
ver. 5. And he that fat upon the throne 


_ * ſaid, behold, I make all things new. And 
5 « he faid unto me, write, for theſe things 


ce are true and faithful. ' 
Ver. 6. And he faid unto me, it is done; 


1 am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning 


« and the End. I will give unto him that 


« is a-thirſt of the I of the water of 
. life freely. 5 | 


Ver. 


i 4 


Ver. 7. He that overcometh ſhall in- 
«« herit all things; and I will be his God, 
and he ſhall be my ſon.” 

Ver. 8. But the fearful, and unbeliev- 
„ing, and the abominable, and murtherers, 
and whoremongers, and ſorcerers, and all 
*« lyars ſhall have their portion in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimſtone; 
and is the ſecond death.“ | 

Ver. 27. © And there ſhall in no wiſe en- 
«« ter into it any thing that defileth, neither 
vhatſoever worketh abomination or maketh 
. 


1 have now made, I think, a ſufficient 
number of quotations to put the queſtion to 
a fair trial. And I ſhall leave the deiſtical 
reader to determine, which of the two cha- 
raters, the enthuſiaſt or the impoſtor, he 
chuſes to fix on for the author. But if he 
will give himſelf the trouble to conſider them 
with attention and without prejudice, I ſhall 
not deſpair of his finally agreeing with me, 
that the language does not ſeem to be the 
language of either one or the other. And 
this is all I ſhall expect of him for the preſent. 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 


E a PART 
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; H AVING in the preceding part en- 
deavoured, by three conſiderations, to make 
it appear very imprabable, that the book of 
Revelation was written either by an enthuſiaſt 
or an impoſtor, I come now to a further and 

more deciſive proof of it, by ſhewing the cor- 
reſpondence of a great variety of predictions in 

that book with events recorded in hiſtory, 
particularly thoſe contained in the deſcription 
of the fifth trumpet, with the Mahometan 
impoſture, and the ravages, cuſtoms, and man- 
ners of the Saracens: thoſe contained in the 

| : deſcription of the ſixth trumpet, with the 

3 deſtruction of the Eaſtern Roman Empire and 

| Greek church by the Turks; and laftly, thoſe 

| relating to the beaſt with feven heads and ten 
|  _ Horns, with popery. But it may not be amiſs 
| to obſerve, previouſly, that the Chriſtian 
| 

| 


church having been greatly affected by thoſe 
| p yes "+ -. eyents 
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events, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that in a pro- 
phecy whoſe object was the fortunes which 
ſhould attend it from the time of its riſe to a 
very remote period, even to the conſumma- 
tion of all things, they would have been par- 
ticularly marked. And indeed the effect of 
them was of ſuch conſequence reſpecting as 
well the purity as the progreſs of the Chriſtian 
religion, that if one of them only had paſſed 
unnoticed, it might have furniſhed an argu- 
ment againſt the divine inſpiration of the 
book. That this, however, is not the caſe, 
is what I ſhall endeavour to make ' appear, 
although it may ſeem to be rendered unne- 
ceſſary by ſo many eminent writers having 
already employed their pens on this taſk ;, and 
ſo little new can, for that reaſon, be now ſaid 
upon it, 


of the FIFTH TRUMPET or FIRST 
| WOE. | 


Cnuarrezr X. } 


Ver. 1. And the fifth angel ſounded, 
« and I faw a ſtar fall from heaven unto the 
« earth, and to him was given the * wy Us | 
4% bottomleſs pit,” . 


,” 5G 1 . 
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Ver. 2. And he opened the bottomleſs 
pit, and there aroſe a ſmoke out of the pit 
* as the ſmoke of a great furnace, and the 
% ſun and air was darkened n reaſon of the 
* {moke of the pit.” | 

Ver. 3. And there came out of the 
* ſ{moke_ locuſts upon the earth, and unto 

« them was given power as the nene of 


the earth have power.” 


However emblematical or tycnbolical the 


Expreſſions in the firſt two verſes may be, it is, 
| I think, very evident they are meant to convey 
the idea of a commiſſion being given by God 


to ſome agent, ſome inſtrument, of his pro- 
vidence. Who this agent is, mays perhaps, 
not be hard to diſcover as we go on. 

The ſecond verſe ſeems alſo very fitly to re- 
preſent in ſymbolical language, the ſetting up 
a falſe religion, by filling the minds of men 
With darkneſs and error; for the juſt puniſh- 


ment, no doubt, of the apoſtacy* of the 


times. By the third verſe, and, as will pre- 
REN and eme ee be ſeen, by the 
fourth 


In tis baodarods bs tetigion lay expiring un- 


5 der a motley and enormous heap, of ſuperſtitious inven- 


tions. The Chriſtians of this century paid homage to the 
remains of the croſs, to the i images of ſatnts, and to bones, 


&c. Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſt, vol. 2. p. 21, 


no 


fourth, chaſtiſement on thoſe apoſtates f. ems | 
to be intimated. 
Ver. 4. And it was cohimannitid "(hah 
e that they ſhould not hurt the graſs of the 
«« earth, neither any green thing, neither any 
tree, but only ſuch men who have not the 
« ſeal of God'i in their foreheads. 
Ver. 5. And to them it was ks that 
« they ſhould not kill them, but that they 
© ſhould be tormented five months; and 
* their torment-was as the n of a ſcor- 
whe = when he ſtriketh a man. 
Ver. 6. And in thoſe days ſhall men 
c ſcek death and ſhall not find it, and ſhall 


an vr vers cp but Nan oe” flee” > from 
«6 tens,” Oe 
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The fourth EP W ds te lo- 
cuſts deſcribed are not natural but ſymbolical. 
And it is I think well worth remarking, that 
Abubicker, the immediate ſucceſſor of Mai 
homet, gave the following order to Vezed 
his general, when he was marching an army 
into 8ytia. Deſtroy no palm tree nor burn 
any field of graſs; cut down no fruit trees, 
nor do any miſchief to cattle but only fueh 
% as you kill to eat. The commiſſion in the 
text to hurt and torment only ſuch men w 
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had not the ſeal of God in their foreheads could 
not have been given to a Pagan... He would 
| hardly have perſecuted idolaters for being 
what he was himſelf. And from every cir- 
cumſtance it appears, that it was not given to 
any Chriſtian power. Mahomet therefore is 
the only perſon we can go to for the applica- 
tion. For Mahomet was not a Pagan; nay,. 
his pretence for taking up of arms was to pu- 
niſh idolaters, and even Chriſtians for their 
idolatry in worſhipping ſaints, and even their 
images. If there ſhould be thought, a diffi- 
culty in its being ſaid in the fifth verſe, that 
they ſhould not kill but only torment, it may 
be obſerved, that though they might kill, as 
no doubt they did many thouſands of indi- 
viduals, yet they ſhould not kill them as a po- 
litical body, as a ſtate or empire. They might 
greatly harraſs and torment both the Greek 
and the Latin church, but ſhould not extir- 
pate (the proper ſenſe of the word ill in this 
prophetic deſcription) the one or the other. 
The taking of Conſtantinople and putting an 
end to the Greek empire was referved for ano- 
ther power, as we ſhall ſee in the next trum- 
Is the ſixth verſe is ſet forth the miſerable 
| Kate of thoſe: times. And it is certain, that 

bet”, "the 


a [3 4: 


the military laws of the Sarateris adjudged ſo 
many perſons to a moſt wretched captivity z 


and the condition of the women in particular 
was ſo deplorable, by falling into the hands 


bf wretches, who ſet ho bolinds to their luſt, 


that though their lives were ſpared, many 


Choſe death itſelf in preference to the hard 
condition to which they were reduced. 
It has been remarked by the commentators, 


that the expreſſion of a third part, which was 


uſed in the four preceding trumpets, ſeems 
purpoſely to have been omitted in this; be- 
cauſe this judgment was not confined to Eu- 


2 rope * 175 third . of 925 as. the reſt 


Were I 


Ver. 7. And we FAM 6 


e were like unto horſes prepared unto battle; 


and on their heads were, as it were, crowns | 
i like gold, and thor faces 'as the faces of. 


* men 


Ver. g. And they had hair, as the 


10 hair of women, and their teeth were as the 
* testh of lyon. 


Ver. 9. And they had bieat 1 6 
% jt were breaſt plates of 1 iron, and the ſound. 


« of their wings was as the ſound of chariots 
* ' of any horſes yg to battle. 


. 


— 
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Ver. 10. And they had tails like unto 
_* ſcorpions, and there were ſtings in their 
© tails, and their power was to hurt men 
* five months.“ 

Ver. 11. And they had a W over 
them, which is the angel of the bottomleſs 
* pit, whoſe name in the Hebrew tongue is 
% Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue has his 
«* name Apollyon.” 


The power and actions of the locuſts in 
general having been ſet forth in the ſux; firſt 
verſes, there follows in the five next a deſerip- 
tion of their nature and qualities, by which 
they were capable of effecting ſuch miſchief 
as is attributed to them. The firſt article 
{ver. 7.) is their being like horſes prepared 
unto battle. It has been obſerved by na- 
ruraliſts, that the head of a locuſt reſembles 
that of a horſe. And the great ſtrength of 
the Saracens conſiſted in their cavalry, by 
which they were enabled to make ſuch rapid 

and extenſive conqueſts. ba And on their heads 

* were as it were crowns like gold,” which 
7 ſeems to be an alluſion to the head dreſs of 
5 the Arabians, who have conſtantly worn mi- 
tres or turbants; of which indeed they made 
their boaſt, ſaying, that they wore for orna- 
ments what were crowns and diadems with 
other 


1 


ee people. The crowns on the heads of 
theſe locuſts may be meant alſo to ſignify, that 
they of whom locuſts are the type ſhould 
poſſeſs what is prefigured by the ſymbol of 
crowns, viz, dominions. Mr. Mead on the 
place obſerves, ** that no nation had ever fo 
vide a command; nor were ever ſo many 
* kingdoms, ſo many regions, ſubjugated in 6 
« ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. It ſounds incre- 5 
«« dible, yet moſt true it is, that in the ſpace bi. 

« of eighty or not many more years, they =. 
| « ſubdued and acquired to the diabolical it, 
« kingdom of Mahommed, ' Paleſtine, Syria, ih; 
4 both Armenias, almoſt all Aſia Minor, Per- 162 


« ſſa, Arabia, India, Egypt, Numidia, all at; 
* Barbary even to the river Niger, Portugal, 1 
«* and Spain; neither did their fortune or Lol” 


* their ambition ſtop, till they had added alſo 
a great part of Italy as far as the gates of 
„Rome. Moreover Sicily, Candia, Cyprus, 
* and other iſlands in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Good God ! how great a tract, how many 
«© 'crowns were here! Whence alſo it is worthy 
of obſervation, that mention is not made 
« here as in the other trumpets of the © thire 
« part,” for as much as this plague fell no 
« leſs without the bounds of the Roman em- 
| | Naa 08 pire, 


- 


1861 
“ pire, than within it; and extended iter 
s even to the remoteſt Indies.“ 

Another particular by which the locuſts, or 
the inſtruments of the wae of this trumpet, 
are deſcribed is, their faces were as the faces 
of men, which may be an alluſion to the 
cuſtom of the Arabians, who though they 
wore long hair like women (as the text im- 
mediately adds) affected ta wear large muſta- 
chios or whiſkers like men. The next parti 
cular is, tha they had hair as the hair of 
* women; that is, long hair treſſed, and 
| Plaited like women: by which is ſet forth 

their effeminacy and luſt ; ta which (the laſt 
in particular] were extremely addicted. And 
It i is therefore not to be wondered at, that the 
: politic and libidinous impoſtor made the chief 
| happineſs of his paradiſe ta conſiſt in the gra- 
tification of this paſſion, Apother particular 
is their; having teeth as the teeth of lyons,” 
which ſets forth their rapaciouſneſs and cru- 
_ ety.” The text ſays alſo, that they had 
4 breaſt/plates as it were breaſt plates of iron.” 
And natural locuſts have a hard ſhell or ſkin 
which has been called their armour. This 
fig ur: may be meant to expreſs the defenſive, 
as the former (their teeth) was the offenſive 
| ane of the Saracens. The next particular is, 
chat 


- 


1 
that © the ſound of their wings were as the 
* ſound of chariots of many horſes running 


« to battle.” Much the fame compariſon 


had been uſed by the Prophet Joel, Like 
te the noiſe of chariots on the tops of moun- 
“ tains ſhall they leap.” Pliny takes notice 
of the great noiſe made by the wings of lo- 
cuſts in their flight. Their wings, and the 
ſound of their wings, denote the ſwiftneſs 
and rapidity of their conqueſts, and expreſs 
the noiſe of their horſes, and the great terror 
and' conſternation they would occafion where- 


ever they came Another character of theſe 
locuſts is, that ** they had tails like ſcor- 


„ pions, and ſtings in their tails.” As it is 
certain natural locuſts Fave no ſtings in their 


tails (ſtrictly ſpeaking they have no tails; for 


what is by ſome authors called their tail is 


only the extreme part of the abdomen, end- 
ing in a ſharp point) we are naturally led to 
conſtrue the text as meant to fignify, that 
thoſe who are prefigured by locuſts ſhould, -in 


heir invaſions, cruelly oppreſs; and thus, 


though locuſts, ſhould torment as ſcorpions. 
The words in the text may alſo be deſigned to 


ſignify, that wherever they carried their arms 


they ſhould inſtil the poiſon of error and de- 
| le, | 
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luſion.“ The laſt particular of the locuſts i is, 
their having a king over them „the angel of 
the bottomleſs pit, whoſe name in the Hebrew 
66 tongue is Abaddon, and in the Greek Apol- 
« lyon.” Natural locuſts have no king. And 
the king which theſe ſymbolical locuſts are 
| faid to have over them, (king, angel, and. ſtar 
may be ſynonimous ; ; for the two laſt are of- 
ten ſymbols of the firſt) or angel of the bottom- 

| leſs pit, can be no other than the ſtar which had 
the key of it; but as king in the language of 
prophecy is not always confined to one par- 
ticular individual, but ſignifies a ſucceſſion of 
kings; ſo here we are under no neceſſity of 
ſuppoſing this ſtar to be meant particularly 


for Mahomet, who began the impoſture; but 


for him jointly with all his ſucceſſors who 
carried. it on, The Hebrew name of Abad- 
don and the Greek name of Apollyon, both 
ſignify a deſtroyer; a word which makes the 
diſtinguiſhing character of this king of the 
locuſts; and which perfectly well agrees witk 
Mahomet and the Caliphs his ſucceſſors; who 
were the authors of all thoſe horrid wars and 
deſolations— Who openly taught and profeſſed 
that their religion was to be propagated * | 
eſtabliſhed by, the ſword. | 


„ And the prophet that teacheth lies, he is the tail.“ 
 Ifaiah, Chap. IX. Ver. 15. 


— 
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I come now to the conſideration of the pe- 
riod of five months aſſigned to theſe locuſts 


in the gth and xoth verſes. It is to be ob- 


ſerved, that the text is capable of three inter- 
pretations, The firſt, taking the five months 
for common ones, may ſignify, that thoſe of 
whom locuſts are the type, ſhould commit 
ravages and depredations after the manner 
of locuſts, during the five warmeſt ſurnmer 
months. For it is only in thoſe months that 
theſe inſects are found in any abundance, or 


are capable of doing miſchief. Now it is 
well known that the uſual practice of the Sa- 


racens was to invade their neighbours by ſud- 
den incurſions during the ſummer months; 


retiring and diſperſing themſelves in the win- 
ter. In this manner they beſieged Conſtanti- 


nople for ſeven years together in the reign of 
Conſtantine Pogonatus : coming before it in 
April and retiring from it in September. 
So that if this interpretation be right, it is 


ſcarcely. poſſible . as e 0 be ange a 
terally fulfilled. 85 


Another ee is, PIN the Yep 


months are meant to mark the duration of | 


this woe; * And to them it was given, that 
“they ſhould: not kill, but they ſhould be 
«* tormented yo Oo: . (ver. 5•9 
| And 
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And it being mentioned a ſecond time (vet. 1d.) 
may be intended to fix our attention more para 
ticularly upon it; and perhaps, to prevent our 
taking it in the ſenſe of the firſt interpretation 
only. But however this may be, I obſerve, 
chat as it is plain from ſeveral parts of the 
text, that ſymbolical, and not natural locuſts 
are meant, the time ſpecified muſt: be ſup- 
_ poſed to refer to what is prefigured by them. 
And as five or ten months, if taken for com- 
mon ones, can hardly be thought of ſuffi. 
cient duration for the accompliſhment of 
what is faid in the deſcription of the woe of 
this trumpet, we are neceſſarily led to con- 
clude, that they are to be taken for prophe · | 
tięal months: that is, a day for a year, agreea- 
| ey pron of Daniel; which our au- 
5 eems to follow in this reſpect through - 
out the Revelation. A Jewiſh month being 
thirty days, five months will make one hun- 
dred and fifty years. Now though it may be 
difficult to fix preciſely the beginning of theſe 
hundred and fifty years; whether at the yeat 
612, when Mahomet began publickly to 
preach his impoſture; or from the time he 
and his followers committed ſuch ravages as 
properly to come under the deſcription of 


A an rag certain it is, that OP *Saracefis 
| | made 


—— 
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made their principal conqueſts, and commit- 


ted the greateſt ravages, eſpecially on the 
Greek empire, during the firſt 1 50 years of 
their empire. For at the end of this period 
the Caliph Almanzer built the city-of Bag- 
dad, which he made the fixed ſeat of his 
empire, and called it the city of peace. He 
began to build it in the year 762, which was' 
preciſely 150 years from the time Mahomet 
began publickly to preach his religion. The 
Saracens then began to be ſettled ; and only 
engaged after this in common and ordinary 
wars like other nations. 


The laſt interpretation is, that five months 


being again mentioned in the tenth verſe, 
ſome commentators have thought the five 
months ſhould be doubled; and then the 
whole term of the plague of the locuſts will 
be 300 years. And it is very certain, that 


it was about this ſpace of time the Saracenie 


empire ſubſiſted. Nay, if the beginning of: 
it is fixed at the year on which the battle of 
Yermouk was fought, (where indeed ſome 
commentators have fixed the commencement 
of this woe) when the Chriſtian emperor's ar- 
my of two hundred and fifty thouſand men was 
entirely defeated by thirty- ſix thouſand Saracens, 


it was preciſely ſo long. For this fatal battle 
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was fought in November 636, (24 years after 
Mahomet publickly aſſumed the character of 
an apoſtle of God) and in November 936, 
the Caliph Arradis Billa was ſtripped of all 
his temporal power, and had nothing left him. 
but Bagdad, where he lived only as ſovereign 
pontiff, - So that, as Biſhop Newton obſeryes, 
let thoſe five months be taken in any poſſible 
conſtruction, the event will ſtill anſwer, and 
the prophecy will till be fulfilled: though 
(as he adds) the ſecond interpretation appears 
much more probable than the firſt or third, 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS on the 
SIXTH TRUMPET. | 


For the better elucidation of the deſcription 
of this trumpet, it may not be amiſs to give, 
previouſly, a ſuccin& account of what hiſ- 
tory records of the origin of the Turkiſh 
empire. 

Pomponius Mela, who fouriſhed about the 
middle of the firſt century, ſpeaking of -the 
Gelani, a Scythian people, has theſe words, 
« Juxta Thyrſagetæ, Turczque, vaſtas ſylvas 
* occupant alunturque venando, &c.“ and 
Pliny, deſcribing the barbarous nations of 
221 1 ä the 7 (Thyrſagetæ) 

with 


| E 
with the Turks; and places them next to the 
Arympheians as Mela does uſque ad Solitu- 
& dines Saltuoſis vallibus aſperas. They ſeem 
to have been known only by name till about 
the year 577; when the Avares, a neighbour. 
ing nation, compelled them to forſake their 
ſeats and paſs into Europe. In this expedi- 
tion they made themſelves maſters of Pannonia; 
In the time of Heraclius we find them with 
other barbarous nations at the fiege of Con- 
ſtantinople, under the command of the Per- 
fians ; after which they ſet up for themſelves. 
And about the. year 763, returned to their 


former. habitations in Aſia, laden with ſpoils. 


In the year 844 they again quitted their own 
country,. and once more broke through the 
Caſpian Streights ; and paſſing through Iberia 
ſeized on Arminia Major, and there fixed 
themſelves, giving it the name of Turcoma- 


nia. In this ſpacious country they roamed up 


and down without any certain habitation; re- 
moving their herds and their families from one 
place to another, as they formerly had been 
uſed to do in the fens of Mæotis. Thus they 
lived a poor and contemptible people till Ma- 
homet, the Sultan of Perſia, rebelling againſt 
his lord and maſter the Caliph of Baby lon, 
called in the Turks to his aid; by which 
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means he obtained a ſignal victory. The 
Turks then' demanded their pay and diſmiſ- 
fion; but Mahomet would neither pay nor 
diſmiſs them, but ſhut up the paſſages of the 
river Araxes which he had before opened for 
them: ſo that they had it not in their power, 
had they been ſo minded, to retire out of his 
dominions. Provoked by this uſage, and 
having been joined by a great number of needy 
people, and many diſcontented ſoldiers of the 
Sultan Mahomet, they began to ſpoil and 
waſte the country, under the conduct of their 
principal leader Tangrolipix. On this a large 
body of Perſians is ſent againſt them; which 
they not only defeated, but by the ſpoils they 
took ſupplied themſelves with a ſufficient 
quantity of arms, horſes, &c. to enable them 
to encounter with the Sultan himſelf ; whom 
having overthrown and flain in the ſecond 
fight, Tangrolipix is by both armies proclaim- 
ed Sultan of Perſia, This was about the 
year 1030. At this time there were among 
them two noted tribes, the Salghuſian and the 
Oguzian. Of the former Tangrolipix, Cut- 
lumoſes, Melec and Ducat were the heads, 
of which Tangrolipix, as the chief of that 
clan, was fettled on the throne of | Perſia, 
5 being furniſhed with an' army to 
Ja 3; 41 5 act 
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act againſt the Chriſtians, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
a great part of Aſia Minor, and eſtabliſhed 
himſelf at Iconium ; which he made the ſeat 
of his kingdom. Melec and Ducat, the other 
two chiefs, were by the like favour of their 
couſin the Perſian Sultan, yeſted with the ſo- 
vereignty of Aleppo and Damaſcus, with their 
reſpective territories. Theſe princes and 
their ſucceſſors made ſuch a ſpeedy progreſs 
towards the deſtruction of the Eaſtern Roman 
or Greek empire, that in all human appear- 
ance they muſt ſoon have utterly deſtroyed it, 


if their arms had not been checked by Divine 


Providence, till the appointed time was come. 


The holy war, as it was called, which began 


in the year 1096, and laſted two hundred 
years, greatly weakened the Turkiſh empire. 
And it was almoſt extinguiſhed by the arms of 
the Mongul Tartars, under the renowned Gin- 
giſchan and his ſucceſſors; who in the ſpace 
of about ſixty years made themſelves maſters 
of all the four Sultanies. But the Tartar 
princes, quarreling among themſelves, their 
power declined apace; and the Turkiſh em- 
pire, which was almoſt extin&, revived again 
in a few years under the other tribe, the Ogu- 
zian, by means of Othman, who ſucceeded 
! 7s 75 — Fi vs the 
* Heylin's Coſmography. ; 
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the Salghuſian Sultan Aladine, (of Iconiutn) 
and by whoſe conſent in his life time he, Oth- 
man, took the title of Sultan in the year 
1299, and founded a new empire. And the 
| people afterwards, as well as their new em- 

pire, was called by his name. For they diſ- 
claimed the name of Tutks, and aſſumed that 
of Othmans. It is however very certain they 
are a mixed multitude, the remains of the 
four Sultanies aforementioned. In this man- 
ner, and about this time, <* The four angels 
« were looſed which were prepared for an 
«© hour, and a day, and a month, and a year, 
* for to ſlay the third part of men. 
The Latin or Weſtern empire was broken 
to pieces under the four firſt trumpets. The 
Greek, or Eaſtern empire, was cruelly hurt 
and tormented under the fifth trumpet. And 
here, under the fixth, it is to be ſlain, and ut- 
terly deſtroyed. Accordingly all Afia Minor, 
Syria, Paleſtine, Egypt, Thrace, Macedon, 
Greece, and all the countries which formerly 
belonged to the Greek or Eaſtern Cæſars, the 
Othmans have conquered and ſubjugated to 
their dominion, 

They paſſed over into Europe in the reign 
of Orchan, their ſecond Emperor, in the 
year 1357. They took W a in the 

reign 


(47 } 
reign of Mahomet the Second, their ſeventh 
Emperor, in the year 1453. And in time all 


the remaining parts of the Greek empire 
ſhared the fate of the capital city.“ 


But it is now time to come to the text: 


N 


L 


Of the SIXTH TRUMPET, or SECOND 
woos.” | 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 13. And the fixth angel an 


* and I heard a voice from the four horns of 


* the golden altar which is before God.“ 


Ver. 14. ** Saying to the fixth angel which | 


% had the trumpet, looſe the four] angels 
* which are bound in the great river 0 
5 phrates.” 

Ver. 15. © And the four angels were looſed 
* which were prepared for an hour, and a 


* day, and a month, 1 a year, for to . 


* the third part of men. 

Ver. 16. And the number of the army 
te of the horſemen were two hundred thouſand 
* thouſand, and I heard the number of them.“ 

Ver. 17. And thus I faw the horſes in the 
t viſion, and them that ſat on them, having 
breaſt- 


4 


* Biſhop Newton. 
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4% brimſtone. And the heads of the horſes 
« were as the heads of lyons; and out of 
t their mouths iſſued fire, and ſmoke, and 
% brimſtone,” 

Ver. 18. © By theſe three was "the third 
« part of men killed, by the fire, and by the 
« ſmoke, and by the brimſtone which iſſued 
« out of their mouths.” 

Ver. 19. For their power is in their 
«© mouths and in their tails, for their tails are 
* like unto ſerpents, and had heads, __ with 

te them they do hurt.” 

Ver. 20. And the reſt of the men which 
© were. not killed by theſe plagues, yet re- 
% pented not of the work of their hands; 
et that they ſhould not worſhip devils, and 
« idols of gold, and filver, and braſs, and 
ee ſtone, and wood, which neither can cine 
4 nor hear, nor walk.” 

Ver. 21. Neither pened they of their 


© murthers, nor their ſorceries, nor their 


< fornication, nor their thefts.” 


The firſt thing I would obſerve is, that by 
the 12th verſe®* it appears, that the ſecond 
woe Aka not immediate to ſucceed the firſt. 

Whether 


Tue firſt woe is ended, and behold there cometh 
* two more woes hereafter.” 


1 Y 


Whether the interval between the ending of 
the one and the beginning of the other ſhould 
be long or ſhort, is not ſaid, The word 
bereafter ſeems however to imply the former. 
And agreeable to this, it was ſeveral centu- 
ries after the Saracenic empire was broken to 
pieces before the Turks invaded the Greek 
empire. And as the deſcription of the firſt 
woe applies much better to Mahomet, and to 
the cuſtoms and manners of the Saracens, 
than it does to the Turks, there is a very high 
degree of probability, from the following 
conſiderations, that this ſixth trumpet, or ſe- 
cond woe, is rightly applied to the conqueſts 
and oppreſſions of the latter. Firſt, as the 
Turks were much more dreadful, and cauſed 
greater deſtruction than the Saracens, ſo is 
the deſcription of the ſecond woe more ter- 
ribly and more ſolemnly ſet forth than the 
firſt. And the fixth angel ſounded, and I 
“ heard a voice from the font horns of the 
golden altar which is before God.“ Which, 
as Biſhop Newton obſerves, js, a ſtrong indi- 
cation of the divine diſpleaſure; and plainly 
intimates, that the ſins of men muſt have 
been very great, when the altar which was 
their ſunctuary and protection called aloud for 
vengeance. l : 


1 Secondly, 


„ 

Secondly— The Saracens were never bound 
any where, though their commiſſion was per- 
haps limited with reſpect to time. 

- Thirdly — The firſt: woe is general. And 
the Saracens extended their conqueſts over the 
Weſtern part of the Roman empire: Over 
Africa, Spain,. Greece, and Italy, as well as 
the Eaſtern part. Whereas. the ſecond woe 
is confined: to the third part of men,” 
and who were to be killed; that is, utterly 
deftroyed: - 

Fourthly— The Saracen locuſts reſembled 
horſes prepared unto battle, but in this woe 
the army is expreſſly called horſemen,* which 
more- Oy agrees. . the Turkiſh ar- 


4 | mies, 


And the number of the army of the horſemen, were 


1 two hundred thoufand thouſand, and. I heard the num- 


« ber of them. 

7 The Turks ſeem to be the ſame people propheſied of 
by Daniel, (chap. BY; ver. 40, 41) and/ deſcribed as horſe- 
men. And the Kings of the North, (Turks originally 
from Scythia) ſhall come, againſt him (the fourth or 
* Roman Empire) like a whirlwind, with, chariots, and 
with horſemen, and with many ſhips ; and he (hall en- 


& ter into the countries and paſs over. But theſe ſhalb 


<< eſcape out of bis hand, Edom, and Moab, and the 
<« chief of the children of Ammon; whoſe, countries are 
<< now poſſeſſed by the Arabians, whom the Turks could 
6 never conquer. Pn, he ſhall — forth his hand 

« alfo 


2 > - 
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mies, which are well known to be always ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and to conſiſt almoſt 
wholly of cavalry; eſpecially before the order 
of Janiſaries was inſtituted. 

Fifthly — It is ſuid in the 17th verſe, that 
* the horſemen had breaſt- plates of fire, and 
* jacinth, and brimſtone. It has been ob- 
ſerved by the learned Joſ. Mede, that the word 
breaſt- plate ſignifies alſo in the original a ſto- 
macher, a jacket, or waiſtcoat. And it is 
well-known the Othmans much affected in 
their dreſs the colours of ſcarlet, blue, and 
yellow. | 

Laſtly — The uſe of fire arms, which ſeems. 
to be referred to by theſe words, out of their 
* mouths (mouth ſymbolically fignifies the 
% means or the inſtruments employed) pro- 
c ceed fire, and ſmoke, and brimſtone, 
makes this part of 'the text totally inapplica- 
ble to the Saracens; their empire having been 
deſtroyed ſeveral centuries before the inven- 
tion of gunpowder ; but directly applicable to 
the Turks, who very early made uſe of this 
N dreadful 


F 


te alſo upon the countries; and the land of Egypt ſhall 
% not eſcape. But he ſhall have power over the treaſures 
of gold, and filver; and over all the precious things of 


„Egypt. And the Lybians, and the Ethiopians in Af- 
< rica ſhall be at his ſteps.” 


„ 


dreadful combuſtible in war, and whoſe grea 
ſucceſs againſt the Chriſtians may be chiefly 
attributed to it. Amurath the Second, a lit- 
tle after the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and nat many years after the firſt mention in 
hiſtory of the invention of gunpowder, broke 
into Peloponneſus, and took ſeveral ſtrong 
places by means of his artillery. And his 
ſon Mahomet the Second, at the ſiege of Con- 
ſtantinople, employed ſuch great guns as were 
never made before. For forty days the wall 
of the city was battered, and ſo many breaches 
made in it, that the city was taken by aſſault, 
and an end put to the Greek empire. | 

It muſt be confeſſed, that what is ſaid in 
the 19th verſe, “ Their power was in their 
* mouth, and in their tails; for their tails are 
« like unto ſerpents, and had heads, and with 
« them they do hurt,” agrees with the Sara- 
cens: But it equally well agrees with the 
Turks. They alſo do miſchief, not only by 
their conqueſts but by ſpreading a falſe reli- 
gion. They draw after them the ſame poiſon- 
Qus train as the Saracens. This particular cha- 
racteriſtic applies equally well to both, and it 
may be worth remarking, that this remarkable 
particular has not been unnoticed in the pro- 
| phecy. What is ſaid in the 14th verſe of the 
four 
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four angels being looſed which were bound in 
the river Euphrates, I have already endea- 
voured to explain by applying it to what hiſ- 
tory records of the four Sultanies, or Turkiſh 
governments, which ſettled themſelves in the 
neighbourhood” of that river, (viz.) at Bag- 
dat, Damaſcus, Aleppo, and Iconium. Theſe 
had been reſtrained from extending their con- 
queſts, particularly, by the croiſades, in the 
latter part of the 11th, the whole of the 12th, 
and almoſt the whole of the 143th century. 
But when an end was put to theſe wars, and 
the Chriſtians had abandoned their conqueſts 
in Syria and Paleſtine, then the four angels 
were looſed, and permitted to invade and 
finally to deſtroy the Eaſtern Roman empire 
which, as it had the name and kept up the 
pretenſions of the antient Roman empire, is, 
in the 15th verſe, deſcribed by the ſame figu- 
rative expreflion, as the Roman empire had 
been deſcribed under the four _ TORS 
Viz. ©* The third part of men.” 

I come now to the conſideration of that part 
of the text in the ſame 1 5th verſe, © prepared 
for an hour, and a month, and a day, and a 
% year,” It is the opinion of ſome commen- 
tators, that theſe words. are capable of bear- 
ing this ſenſe—prepared or ready (to execute 

| the 
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the divine commiſſion) at any time or for any 
time. Now I cannot help obſerving, that if 
this be the whole meaning, it means but lit- 
tle. It gives no new information to ſay, that 
when the four angels were looſed, they were 
then ready. And it would be little leſs than 
abſurd to ſay, that they were ready at any 
time, if this is to be applied to their being 
ready as well before, as after they were looſed. 
Had it been ſaid that they were prepared for 
an hour, or a day, or a month, or ayear, then 
indeed the words might be fairly ſuppoſed to 
mean being ready for any ſpace of time in ge- 
neral; but the copulative and being repeat - 
ed before each particular portion of time 
mentioned, ſeems to confine the ſenſe to their 
being prepared, not for any time, but for a 
time limited and determined, or perhaps for 
the time there ſpecified. I am inclined to 
think this latter ſenſe to be the true one, as 
it ſeems to anſwer very well when applied to 
what is recorded in hiſtory, as will prefently 
appear. Now as an hour, and a day, and a 
mionth, and a year, if taken in their ſtrict li- 
teral ſenſe are plainly ef too ſhort a duration 
Bun | for 
® To be taken perhaps in the fenſe of appointed; 
* Thou haſt prepared the light and the Sun.“ Pſalm 74, 
ex. 17. 


e $$ 
for effecting the purpoſe mentioned in the 
text, weare neceſſarily led to underſtand them 
as ſo many prophetical portions of time, viz. 
in the proportion of a day for a year, agreea- 
ble to what we find in other parts of ſcripture. 
After the number of days in which ye 
& ſearched the land, even forty days; each 
« day for a year you Hall bear your iniquity, 
even forty years. (Numb. chap. 14, v. 34) 
* I have appointed thee each day for a year. 
(Ezek. ch. 4, ver. 6,) Daniel's. 2300 days, 
ch. 8. v. 14; his ſeventy weeks, ch. g. v. 24- 
and his 1290 and 1335 days ch. 12, v. 11, 12. 
are plainly to be underſtood for ſo many years. : 
And indeed one cannot but ſuppoſe, was there 
no other reaſon for conſtruing the preſent text 
after the fame manner, / that St: John would 
conform to the ſame mode of ſpeaking which 
Mofes, Ezekiel, and Daniel had ufcd' before, 
And as there can be but little doubt; that he 
followed the cuſtom of the Jews im making 
the year to conſiſt of 360 days, the four ſpe⸗ 
eifie parts of time in the text will make 391 
years and 1 5 days the perivd: allotted to* the 
Othmans ſlaying <* the third part of men. * 
And as Biſhop Newton obſerves, it is won- 
derfully remarkable, that the. firſt conqueſts 
of the Othmans over the. Chriſtians was in the 


8 

year * 1281, when Ortogrul, their ſecond 
emperor, took the famous city of, Kutabi. 
Now 391 years from that time will. terminate 
in the year 1672, and in that year Mahomet 
the fourth took Caminiec from the Poles ; 
and forty eight towns and villages. in the ter- 
ritory of Caminiec were delivered up to the 
Sultan upon the treaty of peace. Whereupon 
Prince Cantemir has made this memorable re- 
flection. „ his was the laſt victory by 
9 which any advantage accrued to the Oth- 
man ſtate, or any city or province Was an- 
« nexed to the ancient bounds of the, em- 
*. pire. s 

Other wars and e as 3 Fl 
enſued. - The Turks even befieged Vienna in 
1683. Belgrade and other places may have 
been taken from them and. ſurrendered to them 
again; but ſtill they have ſubdued no, new 
ſtate or potentate for upwards of one hundred 
years paſt. And in all probability, they never 
may again, their empire being manifeſtly on 
the decline. Tbeir laſt treaty (1784) with 
the Ruſſians is a proof of its being even rapid- 
1 10. ; Hows! then the prophecy wd the event 


prince Cantimet's hiſt. b. 1, ch. 2, ſec. 5, p. 10. 
+ Prince Cantimer's hiſt. book 3, ch. 12, ſec. 18, page 
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exactly agree in the period of 391 years. And 
if a more accurate hiſtory could be procured 
which ſhould mention the day on which Ku- 
tahe was taken, there is reaſon to believe the 
like exactneſs would be found with reſpect 1 to 
the 15 days,* 

The remaining part of the text to be con- 
ſidered is contained in the 2oth and 21ſt ver- 
ſes, which will of itſelf afford I think to every 


unprejudiced mind, no inconſiderable proof 


of the divine inſpiration of the author. 
Ver. 20. © And the reſt of the men which 
* were not killed by theſe plagues, yet re- 


% pented not of the works of their hands, 


* that they ſhould not worſhip devils, and 
&* idols of gold, and filver, and braſs, and 
« ſtone, and wood; which neither can ſee, 
t nor hear, nor walk.” 

Ver. 21. Neither repented they of their 
« murders, nor of their ſorceries, nor of their 
4 fornication, nor of their thefts.” 

Now though it is not ſaid on what account 
the third part of men were lain, yet I think 
it may be fairly concluded from the conſider- 
ation of the context, that it was for hay- 
ing been guilty of the ſame crimes which 
are here charged againſt thoſe who were 
| 75 g ** 1 * 0 | 42 ſpared 
2 See Biſhop Newton. 
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ſpared. And hiſtory abundantly teſtifies, 
that the Greek church firſt began the wor- 


ſhip of ſaints and images; and that it was 


otherwiſe notoriouſly guilty of thoſe other 
crimes ſpecified in theſe two verſes, at the 
time the Turks invaded and put an end to the 
empire. But mz ſtill more remarkable is 

e reſt of the men who 
were not killed, did not repent. Now what 
fays hiſtory to this particular? Did the reſt 


of the men—the only remaining part, the 


weſtern church, alter their conduct after the 
eaſtern was deſtroyed ? Did they take warn- 
ing from the dreadful example of its deſtruc- 
tion, and forſake the worſhip of the Virgin 
Mary, angels and faints, to whom the apoſtate 
c wrch of Rome applies, as their guardians 
and protectors? Nay have they not continued 
theſe anti-chriſtian abominations even to this 
day? 
Can it be eaſily ſuppoſed, that any man un- 
inſpired would, or could have propheſied in 
the very infancy of chriſtianity, that believers 

in Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe doctrine is fo plainly 


directed to the worſhip of God alone, ſhould 


ever become ſo corrupted, or fo wretchedly 
beſotted as to worſhip dead men and women 
nay, their images! If it ſhould be ſaid, that 
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the text may be applied to the Pagan worſhip 
of idols. But how can this be reconciled 
with the puniſhment being confined to the 
third part of men; when the greateſt part of 
the world was ſunk, and had been ſunk for 
ages and ages, in the moſt ſtupid and groſſeſt 
idolatry. Not to mentidh, that the great ſub- 
ject of the book of Revelation is the Church 
of Chriſt. No events are there ſpoken of but 
what have in ſome reſpect or other relation to 
it. It has nothing at all to do with the Pa- 
gans or Paganiſm, abſtractedly conſidered. — 
Befides the Greek church having been actually 
guilty of an idolatrous worſhip, and notoriouſ- 
ly corrupt in its manners ; and having been 
alſo actually deſtroyed, ſtrongly confirms the 
application of the prediction to Chriſtians. 
* The reſt of the men” are alſo accuſed of 

* tmurders, and ſorceries, and fornication, 
„ and thefts.” Now the hiſtory of popery 
affords ample proof of the juſtneſs of the ap- 
plication of theſe charges to the weſtern 
church. With reſpect to the firſt, viz. Mur- 
ders, it is dreadful to think of the prodigious 
numbers of Chriſtians who have been put to 
death by the church of Rome; and for what? 
Why for believing that Jeſus Chriſt is the 
only mediator between God and man; and for 
not 
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not. believing in that moſt abſurd doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation; and for not worſhipping a 
bit of baked paſte, &c. In ſhort, they were 
put to death for adhering to the purity of the 
Chriſtian faith. The number of thoſe who 
have been thus inhumanly dealt with, amount 
in the opinion of ſo riters to (horrid to ſay) 
a million, Whereas the number of thoſe wha 
have been martyred by paganiſm do not exceed, 
according to a noted Engliſh® hiſtorian, four 
thouſand. ' Well might St. John have been 
amazed at the foreſight of ſo ſtrange a ſcene, 


Chriſtians put to death by Chriſtians on ac- 


count of religion! As to ſorceries, that is 
amulets, exorciſms, pretended miracles and 
reyelations ; it is well known, that the abo- 
minable ſyſtem of popery has been chiefly 
ſupported by them. And it will anſwer 
equally well, if we underſtand with Dr. Sa- 
muel Clarke by the word ſorceries, the many 
artificial methods of making men fancy them- - 


ſelves religious without the ſtrict practice of 


virtue, which is indeed a leading feature and 
one of the moſt tempting baits of popery. 
| (The ramaning part of the text—their 
cc forni- 
Mr. Gibbon. 
+ See the library of a monaſtry. 
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« fornication” their public ſtews, and lewd- 
neſs, for which Rome and her Monks are 
infamous, and their ** thefts.” — their ex- 
actions and impoſitions by means of agnus 
deis, relicts, indulgencies, pardons, auricular 
confeſſions, and that maſter piece of popiſh 
prieſtcraft, maſſes for the dead, for their more 
ſpeedy deliverance out of the fire of purgato- 
ry, are ſo applicable to the church of Rome, 
that they ſtand in need of no further comment. 


Of the BEAST with SEVEN HEADS and 
TEN HORNS. | 


CnaPTER XIII. 


Ver, 1. *© And I ſtood upon the ſand of 
te the ſea, and I faw a beaſt riſe up out of the 
10 ſea, having ſeven heads and ten horns, and 
** upon his horns ten crowns, and upon 
5 his heads the name of Blaſphemy.” | 

Ver. 2. © And the beaſt which I ſaw was 
* like unto a leopard, and his feet were as the 
«« feet of a bear, and his mouth as the mouth 
* of a lion: and the dragon gave him his 

power, and his ſcat, and great authority.” 
| Ver. 3. 


6 I. 

ver. 3. And I ſaw one of his heads, as 

* it were wounded to death; and his deadly 

* wound was healed: and all the world won- 
% dered after the beaſt.” 

Ver. 4. And they worſhipped the dra- 

« gon which gave power unto the beaſt : and 
* they worſhipped the beaſt, ſaying, who is 
4 like unto the beaſt ? who is able to make 
« war with him? | | 

Ver. 5. * And there was given unto him 
« a mouth, ſpeaking great things, and blaſ- 
« phemies; and power was given unto him to 
* continue forty and two months. 

Ver. 6. And he opened his mouth in 
« blaſphemy againſt God, to blaſpheme his 
* name, and his 1 and them that 
4% dwell in heaven.” 

Ver. 7. And it was given unto him to 
« make war with the ſaints, and to overcome 
* them: and power was given him over all 
* Kindreds, and tongues, and nations.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1. And there come one of the 
« ſeven angels which had the ſeven vials, and 
os talked with me, faying unto me, come hi- 
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ther, I will ſhew unto thee the judgment of 
tc the grout whore, that ſitteth 2 many 
«« waters. 

Ver. 2. With whom the kings of the earth 
« have committed fornication, and the inha- 
© biters of the earth have been made drunk 
„ with the wine of her fornication.” -  _. 

Ver. 3. * So he carried me away in the 
«« ſpirit into the wilderneſs: and I ſaw a wo- 
man {it upon a ſcarlet- coloured beaſt, full 
« of names of blaſphemy, having * 
heads and ten horns.” ü 

Ver. 4. And the woman was arrayed in 
“ purple and ſcarlet colour, and decked with 
1 gold and precious ſtones and pearls; hav- 
« ing a golden cup in her hand, full of a- 
* bominations and filthineſs of her fornica- 
tion. 

Ver. 5. And upon her bed was a 
% name written, Myſtery, Babylon the Great, 
«© the Mother of Harlots, and Abominations 
« of the Earth.“ 

Ver. 6. And I faw the woman FINE IN 
„ with the blood of the ſaints, and with the 
*© blood oſ the martyrs; of Jeſus : and when 
«© I ſaw her, I wondered with * admi- 
is ration.” ” WY] 

wm 


8 A as kings one hour with the beaſt.” 
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Ver. 7. And the angel ſaid unto me, 
© wherefore didſt thou marvel? 1 will tell 
« thee the myſtery of the woman and of the 
ce beaſt that carrieth her, which - hath the 
& ſeven heads and ten horns.” 

Ver. 8th. The beaſt that thou ſaweſt, 
« was, and is not, and ſhall aſcend out of 
1 the bottomleſs pit, and go into perdition : 
* and they that dwell on earth ſhall wondet 
* (whoſe names were not written in the book 


of life from the foundation of the world) 


« when they behold the beaſt that was, and 
« is not, and yet is. | 
Ver. 9. And here is the ſad. which 
e hath wiſdom. The ſeven heads are ſeven 
% moutitaiks on which the woman fitteth.” 
Ver. 10.. And there are 1even kings: 
be five are fallen, and one is and the other is 


* not yet come; and when he cometh, "He 


« muſt continue a ſhort ſpace. 
Ver. 11. And the beaſt that was and is 
© not, even he is the eighth, and is of the 


| © ſeven, and goeth into perdition.“ 


Ver. 12. And the ten horns which 
0, thou ſaweſt are ten kings, which have re- 
4 ceived no kingdom as yet; but receive 


Ver. 
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Ver. 13. Theſe have one mind, and 


ſhall give their power and ſtrength unto the 


beaſt.“ | 5 

Ver. 14. Theſe ſhall make war with 
the lamb, and the lamb ſhall overcome 
them : for he is the Lord of lords, and King 
of kings: and they that are with him are 
called, and choſen, and faithful. 

Ver. 15. And he faith unto me, the 
waters which thou ſaweſt where the whore 
ſitteth, are peoples, and multitudes, and 
nations, and tongues.” 

Ver. 16. And the ten horns which thou 
ſaweſt upon the beaſt, theſe ſhall hate the 
whore, and ſhall make her deſolate, and 
naked, and ſhall eat her fleſh and burn her 
with fire. 

Ver. 17. For God has put in their 
hearts to fulfill his will, and to agree, and 
give their kingdom unto the beaſt, until 
the words of God ſhall be fulfilled.” | 
Ver. 18. And the woman which thou 
ſaweſt is that great city, which reigneth 
over the kings of the earth.” 


K CHAPTER 
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CnavP TER XVIII. 


Ver. 1. And after theſe things I faw 
« another angel come down from heaven, 
c having great power, and the earth was 
e lighicned with his glory.” 

Ver. 2. _ And he cried mightily with a 
« ſtrong voice, ſaying, Babylon the great is 
« fallen, is fallen, and is become the habita- 
ec tion of devils, and the hold of every foul 
* ſpirit, and a cage of every uncleaa and 
« hateful bird.“ | 
Ver. 3. „ For all nations have drank 
„ of the wine of the wrath of her fornica- 
„ tion, and the kings of the earth have com- 
« mitted fornication with her, and the mer- 
« chants of the earth are waxed rich through 
* the abundance of her delicacies.” 

Ver. 4. And I heard another voice 
„ from heaven ſaying, come out of her my 
* people that ye be not partakers of her fins, 
* and that ye receive not of her plagues.” 
Ver. 5. For her fins have reached unto 
c heaven, and God has remembered her ini. 
% quities.” | | 

Ver. 8. * Therefore ſhall her plagues 
„ me in one day, death, and mourning, and 

famine: 
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© famine ; and ſhe ſhall be utterly burnt with 
te fire; for ſtrong is the Lord God who judg- 
be eth her.” 

Ver. 21. And a mighty angel took up a 
5 ſtone like a great milſtone, and caſt it into the 
«« ſea, ſaying, thus with violence ſhall that 
« great city Babylon be thrown down, and 
* ſhall be found no more at all.“ 


CHAPTER N. 


Ver. 1. ** And after theſe things I heard 
% a great voice of much people in heaven, 
&© ſaying, Alleluia; ſalvation, and glory, and 
* honour, and power unto the Lord our 
cc God. 9 - 

Ver. 2. © For true and righteous are his 
10 judgements ; ; for he hath judged the great 
e whore which did corrupt the earth with 
her fornication, and has avenged the blood of 
* his ſervants at her hand! 

Ver. 3. © And again they ſaid, Alleluia: 
** and her ſmoke roſe up for ever and ever.” * 


It will not I believe be denied by any one 


who is the leaſt acquainted with the nature 
K 2 | of 


Ps F or an explanation at large of theſe four chapters, I 
recommend Biſhop Newton's Gifertations' on the Oy 
gies, 
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of ſymbolical language, that in the extracts 
above, a perſecuting and blaſphemous power 
is depicted. It is alſo very evident, by the 
7th verſe of the 13th chapter, that this power 
is ſaid to perſecute Chriſtians : and, by the 
the laſt verſe of the 17th chapter, to reſide in 


the city of Rome. Now, as we know of two 


ſuch powers only, viz. that exerciſed by the 
pagan Roman emperors, and that by the Popes, 
one or other of them muſt conſequently be 
the object of the prophecy. If the latter, 
it is manifeſtly a prophecy moſt ſtrikingly ac- 
compliſhed. For it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, 
that the author, when he wrote it, could, 
without inſpiration, have entertained, for a 
moment, an idea that ſuch an enormous ty- 


Tanny ſhould ever exiſt in the Chriſtian church ; 


whoſe whole doctrine is ſo oppoſite to a ſpirit 
of perſecution. Now, that Popery and not 
Paganiſm is meant, will appear to every un- 
prejudiced mind very probable, I think, for 


the following reaſons. 


Firſt, Becauſe the Pagan perſecuting power 
did not ſubſiſt 300 years after the date of this 
prophecy ; and this power is Pralesen to pre- 


: yail 1260* years. 


Secondly, 


28 * Suppoſing, with the moſt eminent commentators, 
(Mede, Daubuz, Sir Ifaac Newton, Lowman, Biſhop New- 


* 
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Secondly, Becauſe in the deſcription of the 
beaſt, (chap. xi1i. ver. 1,) it is faid, that he 
had ſeven heads and ten horns, and on his 
horns ten crowns. Now Rome was become 
Chriſtian when the Roman empire was divided 
into ten (or many) diſtin& kingdoms. 

Alſo, becauſe what is ſaid of the beaſt in 
the zd verſe, agrees much better with the hiſ- 
tory of Rome after ſhe became Chriſtian than 
before. And 1 ſaw one of his heads as if 
« it were wounded to death: and his deadly 
%% wound was healed.” 

The burning of the capitol, to which Dr. 
Hammond thought this deadly wound is to 
be referred, ſeems hardly of importance enough 
to be an object of prophecy. And yet this 
learned man could not find any part of the 
Pagan Roman hiſtory more applicable to it 
than this: which is a ſtrong proof, in my 
opinion, of the weakneſs of his ſyſtem. But 


in the hiſtory of Chriſtian Rome there is a. 
very important event, which ſeems to anſ- 


we ryery well to this prophecy — viz. The 
REFORMATION ; by which near one half of 
Europe fell off — the Pope. Some emi- 


nent 


ton, &c.) the forty- two months, mentioned in the text, to 


be righaly interpreted to mean ſo many years as there are 
days in that number of months. 
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nent commentators, however think it received 
its accompliſhment, when an end was put to 
the imperial government by Odoacer; or ra- 
ther, when Rome was reduced to a dukedom, 
and made tributary to the Exarchate of Ra- 
venna, and when there was not the leaſt pro- 
bability of her ever being the ſeat of empire 
again. It is added, and all the world won- 
« dered after the beaſt.” | 

Now it is very certain the revival of ſove- 
reign power under the Popes i in that city, and 
of ſuch a nature too, was ſufficient to excite 
the greateſt wonder. It had indeed nothing 
parallel to it in the hiſtory of the world. The 
text goes on, and they worſhipped the dra- 
« gon which gave power unto the beaſt ; and 
« they worſhipped the beaſt, ſaying, Who is 
« 'Jike unto the beaſt? Who is able to make 
% war with him?“ 

The Romaniſt, I know, will be ready to 
apply all this to the Pagan Roman Emperors: 
but if it is applicable to them, it is at leaſt 
equally ſo to the Popes. For many ages kings 
and emperors could not be compared with 
them. The thunder of their bulls filenced 
them all. It is added, and there was given 
» unto him a mouth ſpeaking great things, 
« and blaſphemies,” Now who ever ſpake 

ſuch 
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N 
ſuch great things as the popes of Rome — 
claiming infallibility, excommunicating prin- 
ces, and abſolving ſubjects from their allegi- 
ance. Now where will the Romaniſt go for 
the application of this part of the prophecy ? 
To the ridiculous claims and boaſtings of Ca- 
ligula or Domitian? But this, I fear, will 
ſcarce ſerve his turn better than the burning 
the capitol did Dr. Hammond on another oc- 
caſion. And with reſpe& to-blaſphemy, who 
cannot ſee the juſtneſs of the application of it 
to the popes ; who arrogated to themſelves di- 
vine honours, and attributed to the creature 
what ſolely belongs to the Creator, by intro- 
ducing the worſhip of angels and even dead 
men ; nay, their very images. | 
In the 7th verſe it is ſaid, And it was 
« given unto him to make war with the ſaints, 
«* and to overcome them: and power was gi- 
« yen them over all kindreds, and tongues, 
e and nations.” It may indeed be ſaid, that 
it was given unto the Pagan perſecuting power 
to make war with the ſaints; but 1 don't ſee 
| how this power can be faid to have overcome 
them. For in this particular, the caſe ſeems 
Jaſt the reverſe. Beſides, what compariſon is 
there between the number of Chriſtians per- 
| ſecuted or put to death by the Pagan Roman 
emperors 
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emperors and thoſe who thus ſuffered by the 
authority of the popes? And it is well known, 
that the popes reigned for ages over the con- 
ſciences of all Chriſtians, in all the countries 
of the weſtern Roman empire. Their decrees 
were. implicitly ſubmitted to, and their per- 
ſons even adored: a tyranny this, more deſ- 
potic perhaps than was ever exerciſed by wo 
moſt abſolute monarch. 

Thirdly, Becauſe what is ſaid ( chap: xvil. 
verſe 2) of the. great whore that fitteth on 
many waters, (“with whom the kings of the 
«© earth have committed fornication, and the 
© inhabiters. of the earth have been made 
“ drunk with the wine of her fornication,” ) 
does by no means agree with the character of 
Pagan Rome. So far from intoxicating the 
conquered nations with her idolatry, ſhe per- 
mitted them to continue in the religion of 
their anceſtors, and to worſhip their own gods 
after their own rituals. But how ſtands the - 
matter with reſpect to papal Rome? I ven- 
ture to ſay, that it is impoſſible a deſcription 
words can more juſtly characteriſe her than 
thoſe of the text. Alſo, becauſe the deſcrip- 
tion of the woman ( chap. 17, ver. 4) better 
ſuits the character of Papal than Pagan Rome. 
Donatus, a Roman Catholic writer, has drawn 

a com- 


LG 


a compariſon between ancient and modern 
Rome; and aſſerts the ſuperiority of his own 
church in the pomp and ſplendor of her reli- 
gious ceremonies. Alſo, becauſe the titles by 
which the woman is diſtinguiſhed (chap, xvii. 
ver. 5) does not ſuit Pagan Rome more than 
any other Pagan city. | 

- Fourthly, Becauſe it is very improbable that 
St. John (whom we cannot but ſuppoſe to 
have been at leaſt a man of common ſenſe) 
would have expreſſed any wonder at Pagans 
perſecuting Chriſtians, But it is very natural 
to ſuppoſe, he muſt have been ſtruck with 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment, when he diſcovered 
that Chriſtians would perſecute Chriſtians on 
account of religion. Beſides, (as has been re- 
marked before) there is no proportion between 
the number of Chriſtians put to death on ac- 
count of religion by Pagans, and thoſe put to 
death for the ſame teaſon by Papiſts. 

Fifthly, Becauſe by what is ſaid, chap. xiii. 
verſs 2, of the dragons giving the deaſt his 
power, his ſeat, and great authority, it ap- 
pears that the beaſt is the ſucceſſor of the dra- 
gon. Now that the dragon is made to repre- 
ſent the perſecuting power of Pagan Rome 
row © erden from what is _ of him in ſe- 
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veral parts of the Revelation; nn in 
the 12th chapter. 

Sixthly, Becauſe it is evident by whes: 1s 
mentioned in ſeveral parts of the 18th and 19th 
chapters, relating to the deſtruction of that 
city where this power is ſeated, and which 
reigned over the kings of the earth (which 
can be no other than Rome, as has been ob- 
ſerved before) that it would be complete and 
final. How can this be faid of Pagan Rome ? 
But if the Romaniſt will ſtill abſurdly perſiſt - 
in maintaining it, I hope he will allow, that 
ever fince this final deſtruction, it has been 
inhabited by devils, and become the habita- 
tion of every impure ſpirit, and the cage of 
every-unclean bird. For theſe are plainly ſaid 
will be its only inhabitants from the time of 
this deſtruction for ever. And here, by the 
way, I may obſerve, that by this prediction 


Rome will exhibit to our poſterity another 


dreadful inſtance of the vengeance of heaven ; 
which, tho' long delayed, never fails of over- 
taking, at length, the-wickedneſs of man. 
- Seventhly, Becauſe the deſtruction of the 
beaſt with two horns, chap. xiii. who ex- 
* erciſeth all the power of the firſt beaſt be · 
« fore him, and cauſeth the earth and them 
« that dwell: therein to worſhip the beaſt, 
&. 


Wn 

% Kc.“ applies cafily enough to the body of 
the Roman clergy in general, regular and ſe- 
cular. For it ſeems plainly to denote a power 
of the ſame nature with the firſt, (underſtand- 
ing by the firſt, popery in the abſtract — or 
the ſpiritual power exerciſed by the pope, its 
image or repreſentative) and by which indeed 
the power of the firſt is ſupported. But I 
defy all ingenuity to apply what is ſaid of the 
beaſt with two horns eaſily, or indeed at all, 
to Paganiſm : the philoſophy of the biſhop of 
Meaux and Grotius ; or the ſorcerers and na- 
gicians of Dr. Hammond, not excepted, 


Eighthly, Becauſe  popery, the great cor- 
ruption of Chriſtianity, ſeems to have been 


predicted by Daniel * and by St. Paul, as 
| well 


* Daniel, chap. vii. ver. 24. * And the ten horns out 
© of this kingdom are ten kings that ſhall ariſe ; and an- 
other ſhall ariſe after them, and he ſhall be diverſe from 
« the firſt; ang he ſhall ſubdue three kings.” 

Ver. 25. © And he ſhall ſpeak great things againſt the 
„ Moſt High, and ſhall wear out the ſaints of the Moſt 
« High, and think to change times and laws: and they 
& ſhall be given into his hand until a time and times and. 
the dividing of time, &c.” “ 

+ Theſſalonians, chap. ii. ver. 3. Let no man deceive 
„ you by any means, for that day ſhall not come except 
«© there come a falling away firſt, and that man of fin be 
6« — I Keg * of perdition, 
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well as by our author; and conſequently, theſe 
ſeveral predictions ſerve mutually to confirm 
and corroborate each other.. 

_ Laſtly, Becauſe all the characteriſtic marks 
of the beaſt with ſeven heads and ten horns, 
without exception, are fairly applicable to 
popery ; which is far” from being the caſe 
with reſpect to paganiſm. That each of them 
being a tyrannical power, perſecuting Chriſ- 
tians, and whoſe head quarters (if I may fo call 
it) were in Rome, it could not well be other- 
wiſe, but that ſeveral of thoſe marks ſhould 
ſuit them both. It is ſufficient for the argu- 
ment if it has been made appear, that they do 
all agree with the former, and do not with 
the latter; which makes it clearly deciſive in 


favour of the application of the Fg to 
PorzRv. 


Ver. 4. Who FACE" and exalteth himſelf above 
& all that is called God, or that is wor ipped ; ſo that 
< he as God ſitteth in the temple of God, Thewing himſelf 
that he is God.“ x 

Ver. 9. Even him whoſe coming is after the work- 


ing of Satan, with all power, and ſigns, and 10 50 
1 Wonders, &c. “ 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


Boron I conclude, it may not be amiſs 
to obſerve, by way of recapitulation, that I 
have endeavoured to make it appear, firſt, that 
it is improbable either an enthuſiaſt or an im- 
poſtor would have undertaken ſuch a work as 
the book of Revelation: Secondly, That if 
either of them had undertaken it, it is not 


only highly improbable he would have deli- 


vered ſuch a ſound morality 'as is found in 
every part of it, but alſo highly improbable 
that he would not, in the courſe of ſo long a 
work, have betrayed, by ſome unequivocal 
marks, the hand of one or other of thoſe two 
characters : Thirdly, That it is improbable, 
the book would have been held in the high 
eſtimation we find it was, at the time of it's 
firſt publication, if either of them had really 
been the author: Laſtly, That it is very im- 
probable an enthuſiaſt or an impoſtor ſhould 


have made predictions as ſhould be found, in 


ſuch 
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ſuch a variety of inſtances, to hold ſo ſtriking 
a correſpondence with the events. 
Should the Deiſt think I lay greater ſtreſs 
on this argument than it can bear, I. could 
wiſh he would try to give a fair ſolution of 


theſe things himſelf. I am greatly miſtaken 
if he would not find the taſk much more dif- 


ficult than he may be at preſent aware of. 


Let him tell us who or what character it was 


that he ſuppoſes wrote the book; explain his 
motiye for having taken the pains to write it ; 
and how it came to paſs, that Juſtin Martyr, 
(not to mention others) who flouriſhed not 


above forty. years after, it was, written, could 
| have been induced to have held it in the eſteem 


we find, from his writings, he did; or was 
not able to form as good a judgment as any 
modern ſceptic, whether the work is what it 
claims to be, or the invention of an impoſtor, 
or the dream of an enthuſiaſt, But this is not 
all the Deiſt has to do, It is alſo incumbent 
upon him to give a rational account of that 
coreſpondence (even though only ſeeming) 
between the predictions in that book and events 


recorded in, hiſtory, Till he has done this 


let him not charge Age with ae 7 8 
iro _ That 

ae Should che Def; in older toeviide the force of this 
reaſoning (as if he was determined to deceive himſelf) 


L 990 

That the predictions do ſeem to correſpond 
with the events, is what I think he will not 
deny. And if to this conſideration he will 
add thoſe of the three preceding articles, I 
think there muſt be ſome unhappy bias on his 
mind, if their junction does not make him 
ſuſpect at leaſt, that the author might have 
been that very character which he aſſumed. 
And indeed, to have theſe circumſtances- in 
its favour, and not to be allowed a probabi- 
lity of being true, can only be owing either 
| IS. | 5 N 


have recourſe to this cavil, that however ſtrong the ap- 
pearance of a correſpondence between them may be, yet 
Kill it remains doubtful whether it be real. That this way 
of arguing is a mere cavil, and a wretched one too, ap- 
pears from hence; that any proof ſhort of certainty may 
be ſaid to be doubtful. But what then? Does he mean, 
that whatever is doubtful is not to be believed? But if 
nothing leſs than certainty will fatisfy him, I wiſh he 


would explain, by ſome proper illuſtration, what be means 
by the word. | 


+ It ſurely need not be remarked, that where _ 
circumſtances concur in proof of any cauſe, though each 
of them ſingly taken, may not be thought of weight ſuf- 
ficient on which to ground a deciſion, do yet, when col- 
lectively taken, produce an evidence, which to every un- 
prefudiced mind is perfectly ſatisfaQory and conviccing, 
I beg the Deiſt to apply this remark here particularly 
made with a view to the truth of the book N 
to the cauſe of Chriſtianity i in general. 
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to not taking the matter into due conſiderati- 
on, or to very great prejudice. But to. ſay, 


that the whole, notwithſtanding theſe circum- 
ſtances, is nothing but a heap of ſtuff and 
nonſenſe, is the language of one who cares 
not what he ſays; or of one who is, (I was 
going to ſay) determined not to be convinced; 


foreſeeing his conviction would render. too un- 


eaſy to him a courſe of life, which perhaps, 
without this conviction, he more than ſuſpects 


is not to be juſtified; but which he is yet 


boldly reſolved to purſue. Thus * dreading 
conviction, he will not examine, and then 
Pleads in juſtification of his infidelity, and as 
an apology for the indulgence he allows him- 


ſelf in the gratification of his paſſions, his want 


of conviction of the truth of that religion 


which he well knows ſtrictly forbids it. 


Having ſuppoſed that the Deiſt will bardly 
deny that the predictions ſeem to correſpond 
with the events, it may not be amiſs for his 


further ſatis faction on this point, to take up 


again the conſideration of ſome of the pre- 
dictions already explained, in order to ſee 
whether the interpretation given to the cha- 
racteriſtie marks by which ey” are ' deſcribed 

„ 


* The Deif will, ig; Ay" his-dreading con- 


| vidtion But * he alſo deny his neglecting to examine ? 
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is eaſy and natural, or wreſted and ſtrained, for | 
the purpoſe of making out, at all events, this | 
ſeeming correſpondence. And here it may not 
perhaps be improper (on account of readers 

who may have been but little converſant with 

theſe ſubjects) to obſerve, that the propheti- 

cal parts of ſcripture (and indeed all oriental 
writings) abound not only with poetical and 

highly figurative, but with emblematical and 
ſymbolical expreſſions. Another obſervation - 

I would make is, that the grand object of the 

book of Revelation is the church of Chriſt ; 

and that all the events therein predicted, have, 

in ſome way or other, relation to it. This 

being premiſed, I obſerve, that there is in the 
records of hiſtory a very remarkable event 

which had a very particular relation. to, and 
greatly affected it, viz. The riſe of the Ma- 
hommedan impoſture, with the ravages of the 
Saracens. Now if it ſhould be found, that = 
there are in this book deſcriptions of men and 

things that carry with them a ſtrong appear- 

ance of their having relation to that event, it 

muſt in all fair reaſoning be allowed, that this 

affords a ſtrong preſumption. the author was 

in truth that very. character which he aſſumed. 

And this, without taking into the account the 

three other conſiderations firſt mentioned. 


N Tei 


( $2 } 
The FO" Impoſture. 


HISTORY informs us, that about the year 
606, a perſon, named Mahomet, pretended to 
have received a revelation from the angel Ga- 
briel, in a ſolitary cave near Mecca ; that in 
612 he proclaimed himſelf an apoftle of God, 
and began to preach publicly ; over how great 
a part of the world his impoſture ſoon pre- 
vailed is too well n to need being here 

repeated, 

The author of the book of Revelation ſays, 
& I faw a ſtar fall from heaven unto the earth, 

** and to him was given the key of the bot - 
c tomleſs pit. And he opened the bottomleſs 
* pit, and there aroſe a ſmoke out of the pit, 
* as the ſmoke of a great furnace; and the 
„ ſun and air were darkened by reaſon of the 
f* ſmoke out of the pit.” 

It may be deemed, perhaps, trifling with my 
reader to-obſerye, that this prophetical deſcrip- 
tion cannot be taken literally, And I appeal 
to the deiſt himſelf, whether there is any thing 
wreſted or ſtrained in underſtanding the ſym- 
bolical term a STAR to mean, in this place, 
ſome extraordinary perſon, ſome ruling power, 
fore wa e, Ae when i .f. tax 

| qF e 


1 

a key was given him; whether this does not 
plainly denote ſome truſt or power committed 
to this agent, made uſe of by God to bring 
about the deſigns of his providence. And 
when it is further ſaid, that with this key he 
opened an abyſs from which a ſmoke aroſe that 
darkened the ſun and air, (ſurely no improper 
emblematical repreſentation of a falſe religion 
being ſet up, filling the minds of men with 
darkneſs and error) our thoughts ſeem to be 
directed to Mahomet; who was certainly a 
very extraordinary perſon, and a very conſpi- 
cuous and active agent; and who pretended to 
be a meſſenger and a prophet ſent from God (a 
ſtar falling from heaven). And as he broach- 
ed a falſe religion, which in a few years over- 
ſpread a great part of the world, it ſeems pre- 

ſumable at firſt ſight, that this great impoſtor 
migbt be the very perſon prefigured by the 
ſymbol of a ſtar, to whom a key was given, 
&c. But if we proceed with the deſcription, 
and find it added, that out of the ſmoke there 
came locuſts upon the earth, and that it was 
commanded them, that they ſhould not hurt 
the graſs of the earth, neither any green thing, 
neither any tree, but only ſuch men who have 
not the ſeal of God in their foreheads; and 

M 2 | - then 
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then conſider, that it was the very pretence # 
of Mahomet to puniſh idolaters, and alſo 
Chriſtians for their idolatry in worſhipping 
faints, and even their images: and if to this 
conſideration we add that of the charaRteriſtic 
marks of theſe locuſts, viz. that their ſhapes 
„ were as horſes prepared unto battle, and on 
& their heads were crowns, as it were crowns 
„of gold; and their faces were as the faces 
« of men. And they had hair as the hair of 
„women, &c.” (1 here refer the reader to 
the full explanation of the Fifth Trumpet be- 
fore given) and compare them with the ra- 
vages, cuſtoms, and manners of the Saracens 
under Mahomet and his ſucceſſors: not to 
mention, that there is no one particular in the 
whole prophetical deſcription but what is ea- 
ſily applicable to them: — I fay, all theſe cir- 
cumſtances put together (with this further 
conſideration, that an event which ſo greatly 
affected the Chriſtian church, could very pro- 
| bably 


* This was far from being the caſe with the Goths, 
Huns, and Vandals, in their invaſions — being idolaters 
. themſelves ; and the Pope never pretended to puniſh idola- 
try: nay he has been always charged with idolatry himſelf. 

So that there is no other perſon or nation we can go to for 
the application of this prophecy but Mahomet and the Sa- 
racans, which is ſurely a, ftropg preſumption that it is 
rightly applied to him and them, 


1 


bably not have paſſed unnoticed in a divine 
prophecy, profeſſedly treating of ſuch future 
events as ſhould in any remarkable manner af- 
fect it) I think the moſt ſcrupulous ſceptic 
muſt allow, that there is an appearance at 
leaſt, if not a great probability, of the juſt- 
neſs of the application of this prophecy to the 
hiſtory of Mahomet and the Saracens. I 
might proceed in the ſame manner with re- 
ſpect to the predictions in the prophecy of the 
beaſt with ſeven heads and ten horns, and in 
that of the four angels being looſed from the 
river Euphrates. But for fear of treſpaſſing 
too much on the reader's patience, I beg to 
refer him to what has been already done on 
theſe heads. Enough, I hope, has been ſaid 
to put it out of all diſpute, that the charac- 
teriſtic marks found in thoſe predictions carry 
with them a ſtrong appearance of a correſ- 
pondence between them and what hiſtory re- 
cords of that monſter popery, and of the de- 
ſtruction of the Greek empire and Eaſtern 
church by the Turks. Which is ſufficient 

for my preſent argument. | 
Finally, I have endeavoured to ſhew, that 
if there be any ſuch thing in the world as 
folly, the Deiſt is one who certainly comes in 
for a large portion of it. If he diſclaims it, 
let 
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let him produce his ſtrong argument, on 
which he fo nobly relies: — in which he ſo 
_ confidently places his conſolation and ſecurity ; 
inſomuch, as not to be under the /eaft appre- 
henſion of ſuffering any kind of evil or miſ- 
fortune on account of his having rejected 
Chriſtianity, a/though Chriſtianity ſhould prove 
to be true. For I ſuppoſe he does not pretend 
to be certain it is falſe. If he derives this ar- 
gument from the inſufficiency of evidence,“ I 
would afk him a plain queſtion — how he can 
be ſure this plea will be admitted? What! 
that evidence not ſufficient which God thinks 
ſufficient ? But it is plain, he may ſay, it was 
not ſufficient for him. Very plain indeed. 
But is it as plain, that be (an accountable 
being) took all the pains he ought to have 
done in a matter of ſuch importance; and 
uſed his fincere and beſt endeavours in exa- 
mining the evidence for the truth of it? Is 
i f it 
* And indeed I do not ſee on what other pretence be 
can do it, For whatever difficulties he may diſcover in 
any part of Chriſtianity ; or whatever objections he may 
have to the ſcheme itſelf, the ultimate and deciſive queſ- 
tion will {till be this Whether the evidence for the truth 
of it be not reaſonably ſufficient (notwithſtanding theſe 
difficulties and objections) to induce the belief of it. 


+ I repeat again (what deſerves the Deiſt's moſt ſerious 
and frequent conſideration) that more than a reaſonable de- 


gree of evidence is plainly unſuitable to a ſtate of trial. 


OY 
it as plain he was not prejudiced againſt it, ei- 
ther on account of its humiliating doctrines 


of meekneſs, humbleneſs of mind, and the 


forgiveneſs of injuries? Doctrines ſo offenfive 


to the high ſtomach of greatneſs, and the vain 


conceit of learning? or on account of its 
mortifying precepts of temperance and chaſti- 


ty ?—equally offenſive to the pampered appe- 
tite of ſenſuality. Now I ſhould be glad to 


know, even as a matter of curioſity, what 
kind of argument he makes uſe of to perſuade - 


himſelf that he is certain of being able on the 
great day of accounts, to give fatisfaftory an- 
ſwers to theſe queſtions. I have always un- 
derſtood it to be a thing ſo difficult as hardly 
ever to be expected, that any man ſhould be 
ſo devoid of prejudice in his own favor as to 
be able to form a true judgment of his own 
character, and the merit or demerit of his own 
actions. And yet that every Deiſt muſt depend 
on his being able to do it, is evident. For on 
the ſuppoſition of His being conſcious, that 
he may be miſtaken in his notion of Chriſti. 
anity's being an impoſture, (for as I ſaid be- 
fore, I ſuppoſe he does not pretend to be cer - 


tain it is ſo) there is no other poſſible idea 


that 
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that can afford him any hope of ſecurity a- 
gainſt his not being in danger of ' ſuffering 


hereafter for his having rejected it, ſhouid it 
prove to be true, For whatever ſecurity againſt 


it he may flatter himſelf he derives from this 


ſpecious argument, that a man cannot believe 
what does not appear to him to be credible ; 
and whatever difficulties he may. diſcover in 


_ Chriſtianity, which he hopes will juſtify him 


for his having rejected it; yet, he cannot, one 
would think, fondly fancy he will be allowed 
to avail himſelf of ſuch pleas, unleſs he can, 
at the ſame time, clear himſelf of the charges 
implied in the above-mentioned © queſtions. 
This therefore is, I apprehend, the grand 
point in iſſue; and which I hope every Deiſt, 
who deigns to give this little well meant work 
his peruſal, will ſeriouſly conſider. | 

As one of my chief motives. for this pub- 
lication, is to induce the Deiſt, by expoſing 
the danger of unbelief, to examine a little 
more attentively into the evidence for the truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion than he has perhaps 
hitherto done, I ſhall venture to treſpaſs a lit- 


[tle more on the reader's patience by repeating 


again the argument I have juſt quitted, and 


putting it in the form of dialogue, This I do, 


becauſe 


89 ] 
becauſe the point aimed at will be ſet in a 
ſtronger light this way than the other. 

Deit. But would you have me believe in 
the Chriſtian religion, when from the many 
difficulties, inconſiſtencies, and even contra- 
dictions I diſcover in it, it does not appear to 
me credible that it is a revelation from God ? 

Believer, By no means. I do not want you 
to believe what does not appear to you cre- 
dible. This would be not only unreaſonable 
but abſurd. But I would aſk you, if, not- 
withſtanding theſe difficulties, inconſiſtencies, 
and even contradictions which you ſay you 
diſcover in Chriſtianity, you are certain it is 
falſe ? 

Deiſt. No, I do not pretend to ſay that 1 
am certain it is falſe; f 

Believer. If you are not certain it is falſe, 
you will allow, I ſuppoſe, that it may be 
true ? 

Deiſt. To be ſure I do: for one implies 
the other. 

Believer. As you allow it may be true, 1 
may fairly ſuppoſe (if only for argument's 
fake) that it is ſo. And now I would aſk you, 
whether you do not think, that when God 
gave this revelation of his will to mankind, it 
was his defign that it ſhould be believed? 

N Def, 
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Deiſt. No doubt but I think fo. 

Believer. And in order to its being believed, 
do not you alſo think, he would have afforded 
ſuch a degree of evidence in atteſtation of its 
proceeding really from him as would be ſuf- 
ficient to induce the belief of it ? 

» Deift. It would indeed be abſurd to ſuppoſe 

the contrary. 985 | 
Believer. But to thoſe who do not believe 
it, the evidence appears to have been inſufñ- 
cient for the purpoſe intended. | | 
Dei. This is the very thing I ſay myſelf. 
The evidence in its favour appears to me not 
ſufficient to overcome the difficulties, &c. 
which I diſcover in it: for which reaſon I 
cannot believe it. 
Believer. As you have allowed that God 
has given a ſufficient degree of evidence to in- 
| duce the belief of it (you will pleaſe to re- 
member we are now arguing on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of its being true) do not you ſuſpect, as 
it does not ſeem ſufficient for you, that the 
fault may poſſibly lie in yourſelf ? 

Dei. The fault muſt lie ſomewhere, that 
is certain. Now I honeſtly own, that it would 
ſavour too ſtrongly of prejudice was I to deny 
the poſſibility of my laying greater ſtreſs on the 
* difficulties than they can bear, and giving leſs 
. credit 
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credit to the evidence than it fairly deferves. 
But though this ſhould be true, it may be no 
fault of mine. It may be owing, perhaps, to 
the nature of my education; or very poflibly 
to ſomething peculiar in my frame and conſti- 
tution, that prevents my ſeeing theſe things 
in their proper light. Now if this ſhould be 
the caſe, how can I be anſwerable for my un- 


belief ? 


Believer. But if this ſhould not be the 


caſe, I ſuppoſe you will allow that you may 
be anſwerable for your unbelief. But who 
can determine this point? You yourſelf, I 
ſhould ſuppoſe, would be a very unfit judge 
in your own cauſe. In ſhort, neither you, 
nor I, nor any man can determine it. It is 
known only to God, the ſearcher of hearts, 
whether your unbelief is owing to the nature 
of your education, or to ſomething peculiar 
in your frame and conſtitution, on. the one 
hand ; or, on the other, to your not having 
taken all the pains you ought to have done in 
examining the evidence he has thought ſuffi- 
cient to give in atteſtation of its truth, or to 
your being prejudiced againſt it, becauſe it 
mortifies your pride in preaching humility — 
a doctrine which perhaps you deſpiſe : or be- 
cauſe it thwarts and checks the indulgence of 
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your ſenſual appetites, in preaching tem- 
perance and chaftity—a doctrine which per- 
haps you hate. Now as it is uncertain how 
this important queſtion may be decided, it 
is clear to demonſtration, that ſhould you die 
in your unbelief of the Chriſtian religion, 
you will be in danger of ſuffering for it. And 
it is equally clear, I think, that if your plea of 
juſtification for your having rejected the belief 
of it ſhould be found invalid, you will moſt 
certainly ſuffer. Remember, we are ſtill 
arguing on the ſuppoſition of the Chriſtian 
religion being true. So that nothing leſs 
than the certainty of its being falſe can 
afford you any ſecurity in your preſent ſtate 
of unbelief. What kind of puniſhment 
you may ſuffer, or for what length of time, 
it is not for me to ſay. At any rate you 
cannot hope to receive what is promiſed 
(and much is promiſed) to the believer, 
And I ſhould ſuppoſe you have ſome. rea- 
ſon to fear you will be made to ſuffer what 
is threatened (and ſomething is threatned) 
to the unbeliever, You may tell me, per- 
haps, that God is a being of infinite mercy ; 
and there can be no doubt but he is ſo. 
But I ſuppoſe. you can hardly perſuade your- 
| ſelf, 
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ſelf, that the moral Governour of the uni- 
verſe will be mocked. 

And now on the whole, can you deny, that 
if you ſhould die in your -unbelief, and the 
Chriſtian Religion ſhould prove true, but that 
you will be in danger of ſuffering for it ? 

Deiſt. I do not indeed ſee how I can well 
deny it. But yet methinks 


I have dwelt ſo much on this point, (which 
ſome readers may think too plain to admit of 
any diſpute) becauſe I have known ſeveral 
Deiſts who would not allow that they need 
give themſelves any trouble about the Chriſti- 
an religion, It would be the ſame thing to 
them, they ſaid, whether it was! true or falſe. 
Strange infatuation! The Deiſt boldly ſays, 
I am not afraid to ſtand at the bar on my own 
ſtrength ; only allow me what the infirmity 
of my nature juſtly demands, I aſk no more. 
Alas, where is the man who can fafely put 
his future ſtate of happineſs and miſery on 
this iſſue? The very beſt of the ſons of men 
on the recollection of many parts of his paſt 
life, with every allowance he could claim for 
the infirmity of his nature, would, I ſhould 
imagine, on that deciſive day, (when the in- 


dulgence of his paſſions will be at an end, and 
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the veil of ſelf-love, which in this liſe hid 
him from himſelf, removed) ſtand (elf con- 
demned. 

It would be an extreme piece of vanity to 
flatter myſelf with the conceit, that what I 
have faid in the courſe of this work will re- 
move all the prejudices of the unbeliever. 
He that knows any thing of human nature 
knows, that where the will is wanting, argu- 
ments are ſeldom found ſufficient to produce 
conviction. Neither have I pretended to prove 
that Chriſtianity is certainly true. But I have 
pretended to prove that it is probably ſo. 
Nay, ſo highly probable, that it is next to 
impoſſible there could have been ſuch a varie- 
ty of proofs*in it's favour had it been falſe. 
Proofs of every kind—poſitive, and preſump- 
tive. Twelve poor illiterate * Jews preach 
the pureſt, and moſt ſublime morality ; and 
propagate, to their own detriment, an impoſ- 
ture. An impoſture? Incredible, &c. &c. &c. 
In ſhort, the ſcheme of Chriſtianity from the 

| ; | firſt 


The Deift muſt certainly allow, that Chriſtianity was 
firſt preached by Jews, whatever title he gives them. Can 
he believe they did not know it, if it was an impoſture ?. 
And if they did know it, can he give himſelf any ſatisfac- 
tory reaſon why they ſhould preach it? 


[ WI 


firſt dawn of it, in theſe remarkable words, 
« The ſeed of the woman ſhall bruiſe the 
«« ſerpent's head, and the gradual unfoldings 
of it in the lives of the patriarchs, and it's 
brighter diſplay in the ſeries of prophecy con- 
tained in that moſt wonderful hiſtory of the 
Jewiſh diſpenſation, to its glorious manifeſta- 
tion by the life, death, reſurrection, and aſ- 
cenſion of Jeſus Chriſt; and it's eſtabliſhment 
in the Roman empire by the ſubverſion of 
Paganiſm ; and (may I be permitted to add) 
in due time, to it's final and full diſplay in the 
ſalvation of a// the ſons of Adam :* when the 
* myſtery of God will be perfected and God. 
* ſhall be all in all.” I fay this ſcheme has 
too many ſupports and is too ſtrongly cemented 
to fear any aſſault that ancient, or modern, or 
future infidelity can make againſt it. 


C ON. 


* This by many may be thought wild and romantic. 
To me it appears rational, and conſiſtent. The archi- 


tecture is worthy the architect. It will not ſurely be ſaid, 


that this ſcheme is too good for infinite benevolence to plan, 
or too difficult for infinite wiſdom and power to execute. 
But for further ſatisfaction on this article, I recommend 
the reader to a late excellent publication, entitled The 
Salvation of all Men.“ Dilly, London. In which he 
will find many ſtrong reaſons advanced in proof of it's 
peing reconcileable with the doctrines of ſcripture, 
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CONCLUSION. 


I conclude with two Propoſitions, and with a 
| Remark upon them. 


PROPOSITION 1. 


The author of the book of Revelation aſ- 
ſumed the character of a prophet, and under- 
took to foretell events which ſhould befall or 
affect the Church of Chriſt. 


0 PROPOSITION . 


The Mahommedan impoſture with the ra- 
vages of the Saracens, Popery, and the de- 
ſtruction of the Greek empire by the Turks, 
were three remarkable events which did greatly 
affect it. | 


R E M A R K. 


Now on the ſuppoſition of the author's hav- 
ing been a true prophet, there would be the 
ſtrongeſt preſumption that theſe events would 
not have been unnoticed. And as the predic- 

| tions 


19 


tions in the ninth, thirteenth, ſeventeenth, 
and eighteenth chapters, carry with them a 
ſtrong appearance of a correſpondence between 
them and thoſe events, it muſt in all fair rea- 
ſoning be concluded, that there is a great pro- 
bability the author was really inſpired. Let 
the Deiſt therefore either diſprove this appear- 
ance, or rationally account for it on any other 
hypotheſis than that of the inſpiration of the 
author. Et erit mibi, &c. 
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Referred to in the Firſt Part of this Work. 


NOT 3 1 M.. 


* 


I T may poſſibly be thought by ſome that the expreſſion 
which muſt ſhortly come to paſs, points toa very ſhort period, 


ſo that the whole prophecy ſhould be accompliſhed in a. 


very few years after the viſion, This expreſſion will in- 
deed ſhew the accompliſhment of the things foretold in 
this prophecy was ſoon to begin. But I think it can de- 
termine nothing at all concerning the time when it was to 
end, eſpecially againſt full evidence in the ſame book of 
prophecy, that the period is much longer, and reaches 
from the time of the viſion to a very remote period, Of 
this many proofs might eaſily be brought from a great 
number of places in the prophecy itſelf. But there is one 
general argument of no ſmall weight, ariſing from the 
conſideration of the perpetual uſe of this prophecy to the 
church in all ages; not only by holding out a growing 
evidence for the truth of chriſtianity, but by affording 
conſolation and ſupport to all true profeſſors of it, that 
. though it ſhould be oppoſed and oppreſſed, (as it notori- 
puſly has been for many ages and ftill is by the Mahom- 
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medan impoſture, and in all Popiſh countries; or ridiculed 
or deſpiſed, as it unhappily is, in a great meaſure, in our 
own) yet jt ſhould prove in the end victorious. It is ob- 
ſerved by that great divine Dr. S. Clark, that God did 
from the beginning make good all along, and continued 
to bis church or true worſhippers, a promiſe that truth and 
virtue ſhall finally prevail over the ſpirit of error and wick- 
edneſs j of deluſion and diſobedience.* | 


n. Page 2 


PRINCIPLES OF DEISM. 


1. That there is one God, eternal, infinite in power, 
* and goodneſs; the creator, preſerver, and goyer- 
Nox of the univerſe. 

IT. That man, as well as all other animals, was deſign- 
ed for happineſs, : | 

ITI. That man was endued with the faculty of reaſon ; 
which if properly attended to, was ſufficient for his at- 
taining that happineſs. - 
IV, That however low and wretched man had e 
; himſelf to by the abuſe of his reaſon, Gad did never, in 
any one inftance whatever, interpoſe in an extraordinary, 
or what is called miraculous manner, in order to recover 
him from it. | | | 

Now there appears to me in this laſt tenet not only 
| ſomething that does not well accord with the firſt, but 
ſomething that i is ſtrangely peremptory and decifive. And 
| when I conſider the groſs darkneſs in which the whale 

Pagan world lay involved for ages, with reſpect to the great 

article of religion, inſomuch that man by the abſurdities 


of his creed, ſeemed not only to have loſt the uſe of his 
reaſon ; 


v Sec Lowman's Preface to his Paraphraſe'on the Revelation. 
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reaſon; but by the impurities and cruelties practiſed in 
the ceremonies of it, to have degraded himſelf even be- 
low the condition of the brutes. And when, at the ſame 
time, I reflect, that had man been left to himſelf, he 
would never perhaps have been able to have extricated him- 
ſelf from this wretched ſtate; and that in theſe circum- 
ſtances his merciful creator would, probably, interfere in 
ſome extraordinary way, in order to help him eut of 


it, And, laſtly, when I further confider on what flight 


foundation this dogma of the Deiſt ſeems to reſt, and how 
much he ventures to build upon it (no leſs, gentle reader, 
than the diſbelief of all revealed religion) I confeſs I ſtand 
amazed. And did not experience but too fully prove the 
contrary, I ſhould indeed think it impoſſible to find a ſin- 
gle perſon who could be hardy enough to lay any ftreſs, 
much leſs his laſt great ſtake upon the truth of it, 


NOTE UI. Page 5. 


The celebrated | Joſeph Mede, ſpeaking of the Apoca- 
Iypſe, ſays, © It has more human (not to ſpeak of di- 
vine) authority than any other book of the New Teſ- 
« tament beſides, even from the time it was firſt deli- 
6 vered.“ And Sir Iſaac Newton, to the ſame purpoſe, 
ſays, I do not find any other book of the New Tef- 
te tament ſo ſtrongly atteſted, or commented upon ſo early 
<< as this of the Apocalypſe.” But I refer the reader for 
more ample ſatisfaction on this point, to Biſhop Halifax 
on the prophecies ; and to a late excellent publication in 
anſwer to Mr. Gibbon's five ſecondary cauſes for the 


growth of chriſtianity. By the Rev. Henry Taylor, . Au- 
thor of Ben Mordecai's Apology. | 


NOTE 
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| The Jews have been diſperſed for many ages, and ſtill 
continue a dictin people. This never happened to any 


other nation. It was foretold of the Jews, that they 


Hould be ſo diſperſed. This was never foretold of any 
other people, Put both theſe conſiderations together---] 
mean the prediction and the event. Will it be ſaid it is 
poffeble that the prophets might by mere chance haye thought 
of predicting ſuch a ſtrange event. And alſo, that it was 
paſſible the event might, by mere chance, have anſwered 
ſuch a ftrange prediction. To ſay this is being hard drove 


indeed. But to give it as a reaſon, or to rely upon it as a 


zuſtification for the diſbelief of the prophecy, as ſuch, 
would be ſuch an inſtance of prejudice, ſelf-delufion, or 


ſturdy obſtinacy, as one would think is no where to be 
found, 


* Though it is againſt my preſent 8 to enter into 
e diſeuffon of thoſe progfs, which might eaſily fill a vo- 
lume, (for as Biſhop Hurd well obſerves, there is ſcarce 
a page in the goſpels, which, to an attentive reader may 
not afford a ſtriking proof of their divine original) I ſhall, 
however, with the reader's leave, indulge myſelf in a few 
remarks on the conduct of thoſe firſt witneſſes for the truth 
_of chriſtianity. I mean the apoſtles. 
On ſuppoſing with the Deiſt, that Chriſtianity is an 
impoſture, I am under ſome difficulty in what light to look 
upon them, whether of fools or knaves. If the former, 
it appears to me exceedingly odd, that twelve fools ſhould 
juſt at the ſame time take it into their heads, that they had 
heard and ſeen exactly the ſame things, though not even 
one of them had either heard or ſeen them ; that their 
_ folly 
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folly ſhould be ſo whimſically extravagant as to make them 
fancy they performed many miracles, when in truth they 
had not performed a fingle one. And what is ſtill more 
exceedingly odd, if it be poflible, that they ſhould con- 
tinne in this Quixote ſtate, not for ſome days only, or 
weeks, or months, but for years together ; nay, for their 
whole lives after, ſo that neither length of time, nor ſe- 


paration from each other, nor threats, nor puniſhments, 
could bring any one of them to his ſober ſenſes again. 


On the other hand, if they were knaves they ſem 
have been even in that caſe, no leſs fools than in the ot 


For what did they propoſe to themſelves? and what in 


truth did they get by this attempt to impoſe on the world ? 


I do not find that any one of them made his fortune by it. 
But farther. What ſort of perſon did they chooſe for 
their leader? Some renowned warrior, or celebrated phi- 
loſopher ? In ſhort, ſome one who, by his rank, his for- 
tune, or his talents, could engage the attention, or com- 
mand the reſpect of the world? Inſtead of a character of 
this ſort they pitched upon the ſon of a carpenter ; who 
after living in poverty, died on the croſs. Their coun- 
trymen expected a deliverer—a conquering and triumphant 
Meſſiah; aud theſe impoſtors held out, to them the inſult- 
ing ſpectacle of a crucified Jeſus. Their countrymen 
wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to ſhake of the yoke of the 
Romans; and theſe politic impoſtors preached ſubmiſſion 
to Governors, and recommended no war but againſt vice. 
Their conduct towards the Pagans was juſt as wiſe. But 
I ſhall leave the Deiſt to purſue the ſubject himſelf, (there 


is a large field open to him) if he is not yet convinced, 


that Chriſtianity is not the contrivance of man. 
The Deiſt wenders, that if Jeſus Chriſt performed 
many miracles, how it happened that every Jew who was 


preſent 
Fee ſome excellent French Letters by Mr, Rouſtan, London; 
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preſent at the performanee of any of them, was not im- 
mediately converted. Without endeavouring to remove 
his doubts on this head (Celſus and Porphyry may per- 
haps contribute a little towards it) I would aſk him how 
he can perſuade himſelf, that ſo many ſhould haye been 
converted, had nune at all been performed. For ſure- 
ly, it is not eaſy to ſuppoſe any; thing leſs could have 
been ſufficient to have induced ſo many to take a ſtep which 
(not to mention other diſagrecable circumſtances) could 
et but bring them into diſgrace and contempt with all 
 tikir friends and relations; which of all misfortunes, is, 
perhaps, the moſt difficult for an ingenuous mind to bear. 
If no miracle had been performed, is it at all probable, that 
when St. Matthew, for example, publiſhed his goſpel, he 
would bave made ſuch particular mention of ſo many hav- 
ing been performed ? which, according to the Deiſt, was 
nothing leſs than publiſhing a heap of barefaced and im- 
pudent lies. That the Deiſt ſhould ſo eaſily ſwallow this 
particular only (he would find a few others of as hard di- 
geſtion as this, if he would but juſt run over the articles 
of bis own creed) and yet ſo readily accuſe others of cre» 
dulity, appears to me a little inconſiſtent, if not un- 


NO rn I. Page 9 


C La majeſtẽ des écrit m'ẽtonne; la ſaintets de l'ures 
« Evangile parle à mon cœur. Voyez les livres des phi- 
& loſophes avec toute leur pompe; qu'ils ſont petits pres 
de celui la. Se peut il qu'un livre a la fois, fi ſublime 
% & ſi ſage ſoit l'ouvrage des hommes? Se peut- il que 
. celui dont il fait Vhiſtoire ne ſoit qu'un homme lui 
% meme? & c. (Rouſſcau.) To this eulogium on the 
SGeriptures, by Roſſeau, I ſhall beg leave to add ſome ob- 
© *ſervations by a late writer of our own; which being per- 
tinent 


tinent to the preſent ſubject, I hope the reader will not 


think too long. 


If wetake a view of the ſacred temple of the Chriſtian, 
religion in all its parts, and the manner of its being 
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raiſed to it's full ſize and proportion, it muſt appear to 
have been begun, carried on, and ended, not by human 
contrivance and wiſdom, but by the providence and 


In the firſt place, the undertaking 
itſelf manifeſtly proves it's origin. 


power of God. 


iſh people?“ Who is it that preſumes to give a true 
ſenſe and interpretation to the prophecies, which the 
* ſtudies of the learned could not recover; and even to 
. ſuperſede and abrogate the law of Moſes ; which they 
all knew to be of divine inſtitution, and believed to be 
of perpetual obligation? Who is it that pretends to 
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For who is this that 
takes upon him to ſubdue a national prejudice, ſupport- 
ed by authority, confirmed by time, and flattering the 
views and expectations, and deſires of the whole Jew- 


correct and new model the receiyed ſyſtem of morality, 
in oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed teachers of it, the learn- 


ed Rabbies of Iſrael ; 


and to ſet at naught their aus 


thority, which was univerſally acknowledged and re- 
vered? What manner of man is this, who propoſes 
to the world a ſyſtem of religion, which the wiſdom , 
of the wiſe could never diſcover; which is evidently 


4 


N O E 


For example. 


* Totties Sermons, 12th; 


tion and circumſtances of all mankind ? 


VII. 


Page 11. 


Though I may find it difficult (on the 
ere hypotheſis of the plenary inſpiration of the Evan- 
p | 


geliſtt 


founded on the neceſſities, and adapted to the condi- 
And who is 


this, that proclaims the pardon of ſins to the whole 
se ſinful race of men, &c.“ 


% 
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geliſts, I will venture to ſay it is impoſſible) to account 
ſatisfactorily for the difference between St. Luke, on the 
one hand, and St, Matthew and St. Mark on the other, 
in their relation of the behaviour of the two malefactors 
on the croſs; m] for that reaſon to reject the account 

of the crucifixion and reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, in 
which they all agree ? 


NOT EE VIII. Page xt, 


On the ſuppoſition of the falſehood of Chriſtianity, may 
it not be fairly aſked, by what ſtrange fatality it has hap- 
pened, that there ſhould be ſuch a variety of proofs of its 
truth—proofs which haye ſtood the teſt of ages and bade 
defiance to the learning of a Porphyry—the malice of 
a Julian, the wit of Voltaire, and even the ſneers of a 
— Surely, ſuch another falſehood, if it be one, 
is not to be found in the hiſtory of man. 


e 


ths this reaſon (not to mention others) I confeſs my+ 
ſelf, to be of the ſame opinion with Grotius, Eraſmus, and 
many eminent Diyines, reſpecting the plenary inſpiraton 
of the holy ſcriptures. There may be ſome miſtakes--- 
even interpolations. The great fundamental article of 
Chriſtianity and its moral-precepts, are plain and eyident. 
In ſhort, the evidence for the truth of the Chriſtian reli- 
| 2 notwithſtanding theſe miſtakes, &c, is ſtill ſuf- 


cient, - * 


It ſeems to be the general plan of providence in. the 
| peconomy of this world of our's, in all other reſpects. 
No more is done for effecting any purpoſe than is ſufficient 
for it. This end ſecured, other matters are left to their 
uſual coufſe. To — 44 matters of fast, inſpiration (in 
the h 
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the ſenſe in which it is commonly taken) would ſurely be 
unneceſſary, It is a maxim in philoſophy, that there 
is no waſte in nature. There can be no doubt, but that 
the evidence for the truth of Chriſtianity might have been 
much greater than it is---nay, to ſuch a degree as to be 
irreſiſtable by the moſt perverſe. Providence might even 
cauſe a voice to proclaim from the heavens, every day at 
noon, over every pariſh church in chriſtendom, in words 
diſtinct and loud, that even the deaf might hear. 
« Chriſtianity is true Chriſtianity is true! But this 
would be not only not analogous to what we obſerve of 
God's moral government in all other reſpects, but unſuitable 
for many obvious reaſons, to ſuch a ſtate as man at pre- 
ſent is placed in. Every thing required as a duty of a ra- 
tional and a probationary being, muſt be from the ex- 
erciſe of. his reaſon and the free uſe of his will, No 
action of his without it can deſerve praiſe or reward. Nay, 
the very exerciſe of his reaſon is a duty itſelf. And 
ſurely, in the article of religion not one of the leaſt, 
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Ms. HUME is well known to have 
been not only a diſbeliever of the Chriſtian 
religion, but to have taken pains, by his wri- 
tings, to deſtroy the belief of it in others. 
To accompliſh this worthy deſign, the argu- 
ment which pleaſed him moſt, and which in- 
deed he prided himſelf on having diſcovered, 
was to do moſt wonderful execution—no leſs 
than to deſtroy for ever the belief of miracles, 
which, at one ſtroke, he hoped would deſtroy 
the belief of Chriſtianity itſelf. And indeed 
tit is very certain the credibility of the latter 
depends, I was going to ſay, entirely on the 
credibility of the former. This formidable 
argument he derives, by a bewildered kind of 
reaſoning, (in which it muſt be allowed he 


was very expert) from experience, Now I am 


vain enough to flatter myſelf, that a few ob- 
ſervations will be ſufficient 'to make it evi- 


dently appear, that his reaſoning is, as ap- 
* * P plied 
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plied by him to the credibility of the ſcrip- 
ture miracles, weak and even abſurd. 

In the firſt place I obſerve, and ſhall ſet it 
down as a truth which I defy any ſceptic to 
controvert, that the belief of every paſt fact, * 
of whatever nature it may be, whether ordi- 
nary or extraordinary, depends entirely on the 
conſideration of the circumſtances attending 
the performance of it: Such as, whether the 
agent was equal to the 3 

whether it was worthy of and ſuitable to his 
character; alſo, the time when, the place 
where, and the reaſon why he performed it. 
In the fecond place it is to be conſidered, who 
were the witneſſes of his having performed 
ir; their number, their character, and whe- 
ther they were competent judges of the fact; 
and whether they had any ſelfiſh views, any 
temporal intereſt to ſerve, by teſtifying the 
truth of it. And laſtly, it may be conſidered, 
whether fuch conſequences have followed 
from! it as en 3 have been expect- 

ed. 


It would be altogether childiſh to ſuppoſe the queſ- 
tion related to an impoſſible fact: as; that it ſhould be 
ſaid. a man had walked» on the bare water as on firm 
ground; or had flown. in the air ;- or had reſtored a blind 
man to ſight, without the help of . or 158 ſuperna- 
tural aſſiſtance. hh 
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ed. Now when all theſe particulars concur. 
in proof of any fact, ſuch. as, for example, 
the miracles recorded in the Goſpels, what, 
in the name of common ſenſe, has Mr. 
Hume's great champion eaperienee to do in, 
the caſe? Was it neceſſary that there ſhould 
have been experience of miracles of ſume kind 


ble thoſe recorded to have been performed in 
the firſt? But thoſe very miracles. of the ſe- 
cond century would equally ſtand in need of 
miracles in the third, in ſupport of their own 


credibility: and fo on to the end of the world, 


Mr. Hume ſhould, have told us the time and 
place, in what ages, in what countries, in 


cles ſnould be repeated. But is it poſſible he 


could ſeriouſly maintain, that a miracle ſhould 


be exhibited now and then, merely to ſatisfy 
him, and all ſceptics of his growth, that 
thoſe recorded in the Scriptures are credible. 
Yes, ſays Mr. Hume, for #0: teſlimony is 
, « ſufficient to ęſtabliſ 4 miracle unleſs tb: 
e is more . eee wy 


fut it endeavours to eftebliſh.” ng 


1, will venture to ſay, that if chis- 1 


or other (no matter what) in the ſecond cen- 
tury, for the ſole purpoſe of rendering eredi - 


whoſe preſence, and how often thoſe. mira» 
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a fair change of a word. No elm suy is 

_ ſufficient) to eſtabliſn a miracle, unleſs the 
falſhood of it (the teſtimony) is more mi- 
raculous than the miracle it endeavours to 
eftabliſh;' What do you think reader of the 

Phraſe more miraculous than a miracle? For 
the word fa” is only a ſubſtitute for the 
word miracle. But, ſays a Humite, the word 
miraculous muſt not be taken in its ſtrict li- 
teral ſenſe; it only means wonderful. Not 
very aecurate, however, for a great metaphy- 
flcian. I rather think it ſhould mean impro- 
bable or incredible. But whatever was his 
meaning, the | *propolition"is' ſo worded as to 
create à confuſion of ideas. For it ſceins to 

_ pppoſe the eredibility or incredibility- of the 
teſſimony for the truth of a fact, to the ere. 
uibility or ineradibility of the fact itſelf. 
But chis is a mere fallacy. Nay it is little leſs 
than downright nonſenſe” to compare the cre- 
dit dus to a teſtimony for the truth of a fact, 
Witch the credit due to the fact itſelf,” "Whe- 
ther ſuch a teſtimony is to be believed or not 
dbb a fair queſtion; but whether ſuch a back, 0 
Abſtractedly conſidered (i. 6; without any re- 
. - gard to the teſtimony in proof of it) is to he be- 
_  Jievedior got, is a nonſenſical queſtion. For the 
„ n of the- fact "be "intirely-on- the 1 * 
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of the teſtimony: if there appears to me rea- 
ſon to believe the teſtimony, it is out of my 
power to diſbelieve the fact.“ In ſhort, this 
theſis of Mr. Hume is a jumble of words 
that ſeem indeed to have ſome meaning; and 
that is all. He is ſo very refined a rea- 
ſoner that he often puzzles his reader and 
out-wits himſelf. But not to take any ad- 
vantage of him from any inaccuracy in the ex- 
preſſion, I will give him all the fair play I 
can by drawing out at large what I take to 
have (or at leaſt what I think ſhould have) 
been his meaning in this famous theſis — ſup- 
poſing it applied to the credibility of the 
miracles recorded in the Goſpels — viz. Whe- 
ther it is more improbable, that the Apoſtles 
and Evangeliſts ſhould have been deceived 
themſelves in thinking they ſaw miracles per- 
formed ; or that they ſhould have combined 
together to deceive others, by endeavouring 
to make them believe things which they 
themſelves knew had never happened; or that 
the hiſtory which gives an account of theſe 
matters was forged than that the Creator 
and Moral Governor of the, Univerſe —the 
univerſal and (to ſpeak ſtrictly and philoſo- 
Q_ | Phically 
* It would be abſurd, as remarked before, to e 
the queſtion related to an impoſſible fact. 5s 
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phically) the only agent in nature, ſhould 
have wrought what we call miracles ; for the 
purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a religion, which man- 


kind ſtood greatly in need of; and without 
which miracles, there is reaſon to think could 


never have been eſtabliſhed at all ;* unleſs by 

his over-ruling their wills: —a proceeding 

inconſiſtent with moral agency. On which 

ſide the greater improbability lies, let the 
candid reader determine. 

The truth is, the belief or diſbelief of every 
fact recorded in hiſtory depends entirely on the 
probability or improbability of the truth of the 
teſtimony given in proof of it. If there ap- 


The Apoſtles and Evangeliſts were deceived them- 


fel ves in thinking they ſaw miracles performed. Let the 
Deiſt make this appear probable if he can. 

The Apoſtles and Evangeliſts combined together to de- 
ceive others. Let the Deiſt make this poor probable if 
he can. 

The hiſtory was Fry Let the Deiſt make this ap- 


| pear probable if he can. 


Now if he can prove either one of theſe three articles, 
I will allow him to be fairly juſtified in diſbelieving the 
miracles recorded in the Goſpels. But if he cannot do 


this, and is poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt ſhare of candour, he 
. muſt confeſs, that ſo far from its being a mark of credulity 
.or enthuſiaſm to believe that miracles were wrought at the 
time of the firſt promulgation of Chriſtianity, it would 


de a proof of great prejudice or e to = 
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pears to me reaſon to believe the teſtimony, it 
is out of my power, as J ſaid before, to diſ- 
believe the fact. Indeed, to believe the teſ- 
timony and diſbelieve the fact is a ridiculous 
abſurdity. 

But let us conſider this theſis in II 
light. * No teſtimony is ſufficient to eſtab- 
« liſh a miracle unleſs the falſhood of it is 
* more miraculous than the fact (miracle) it 
& endeavours to eſtabliſh.” | 

Now it is plain, that nothing can be more 
miraculous than a miracle; and Mr. Hume 
aſſerts that ſomething (viz. the falſhood of 
the i teſtimony) ſhould be more miraculous 
than a miracle, in order to render a miracle 
credible, So that by this ſhrewd reaſoning 
(as I ſuppoſe he thought it) it is impoſſible 
that any teſtimony can be ſufficient to eſtab- 
liſh the belief of a miracle. Such kind of 
reaſoning is of itſelf ſtrange enough. But 
when one conſiders the plain tendency of it, 
(no leſs than to undermine the belief of all 
revealed religion) it is impoſſible not to hold 
the memory of ſuch a writer in deteſtation. 
But Mr. Hume tells us he wrote for fame. 
So this ſelfiſn motive was ſufficient with 
him to outweigh all conſideration of the in- 


jury ſuch 2 might occaſion. And yet 
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I may be told, perhaps, that Mr. Hume way | 
a benevolent man. 

I flatter myſelf that I have faid enough to 
make it evidently appear, that his reaſoning 
concerning teſtimony is fallacious ; and that 
his boaſted argument from experience, re- 
ſpecting the credibility of miracles, is not 
only weak but abſurd. 

Now that Mr. Hume was 2 man of ability 
cannot be denied. But ſurely he muſt have 
been infatuated, I was going to ſay intoxicated 
with vanity and ſelf-conceit, not to have per- 
_ ceived himſelf the weakneſs of ſuch reaſon- 
ing. His pride was to be ſingular, like his 
friend Rouſſeau. And indeed for fingularity 
(the child of vanity) the world cannot, per- 
haps, produce their equals. 

The Deiſt 1 hope will excuſe me if I here 
take the liberty to reaſon with him a little on 
the ſubject of miracles. But, in the firſt 
place, I would aſk him, if ever he had the | 
courage, or at leaſt the curioſity, to examine 
into the true cauſe of his being ſo very tre 
nyous, on all occaſions, in denying that a 
miracle has ever been weought, in any one 
inſtance fince the creation. He is fo very ear- 
neſt and peremptory on this point, whenever 
It comes on the carpet, that it appears to me 


oy: 
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as if he thought his intereſt was ſome how 
concerned in it. But I ſhould be glad if he 
would inform me from whom or from whence 
he has this intelligence. Does Celſus, or 
Porphyry ? (who aſcribed the miracles record- 
ed in the Goſpels to magic) — Does hiſtory 
(is not the Bible hiſtory ?) inform him that 
no miracles have been wrought ſince the cre- 
ation? I ſuppoſe, however, that he would 
make no difficulty in allowing it, could he 
periuade himſelf that the Creator of the uni- 
verſe had ever interpoſed for that purpoſe. 
In caſe of ſuch interpoſition, all his difficulty 
of conceiving the manner how * the miracle 
was performed muſt certainly vaniſh, The 
great queſtion then is, not in what manner it 
is poſſible that ſeveral thouſand perfons could 
have been fed with a few Joaves of bread and 
@ few ſmall fiſhes; or how a dead man could 
have been brought to life again; but whether 
it is credible, from the evidence hiſtory fur- 
nithes us with, that God did ever interpoſe 
for ſuch purpoſes ? Now I ſhould be glad to 
fee what proofs the Deiſt has to produce, or 
we arguments he can bring, againſt the 
ſtrong 


If the difficu!ty of conceiving how a thing can be 
done be a ſufficient reaſon for diſd-lieving it, we ſhould 
be. red uced to a ſtrange Rate of ſcepriciſmn i indeed, 
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ſtrong evidence there is from the hiſtory of 
Chriſtianity, (not to mention that of the 
whole of the Jewiſh diſpenſation) of God's 
having actually ſo interpoſed. But let him 
remember, that if he undertakes this tickliſh 
taſk and his proofs ſhould be found inſuffi- 
cient, or his arguments too weak, to invali- 
date this evidence, his cauſe is plainly loſt. 
For, if he is not devoid of all candour, he 
muſt in that cafe acknowledge Chriſtianity to 
be true; notwithſtanding the difficulties he 
ſees, or fancies he ſees, in other reſpects. I 
might fay the ſame reſpecting the evaſion of a 
noted Deiſt * on the accompliſhment of ſome 
of the prophecies of Daniel. When the cor- 
reſpondence between the predictions and the 
events were too ſtriking to be denied, he had 
recourſe to this wretched and indeed danger- 
ous ſhift, viz, © That the predictions were 
“ written after the events.” A likely ſtory 
truly, that a man ſhould pretend to foretell . 
events which were known to have already 
happened. But waving this, and other con- 
ſiderations, in proof of the authenticity of 
the prophecies of Daniel, what I mean to ob- 
ſerve at preſent is, that the Deiſt by having 
fecourſe to this plea, has not the leaſt ſub- 
$ terfuge 

* Porphyry. 
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terfuge left him, if he cannot make it good. 
The very learned Porphyry, before mentioned, 
tried hard at it; and what hand did he make 
of it? Our elaborate hiſtorian may perhaps 
do better. Let him try. But, by the way, 
were the prophecies concerning Babylon, 


Egypt, Tyre, the diſperſion of the Jews into 


„all the winds,” St. Paul's man of fin ſitting 
in the temple of God; and particularly, the 
prophecies of our Saviour of his own death 
and reſurrection, and of the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, written after the events? To theſe 
I might add the predictions in the book of 
Revelation; particularly, that of the prodi- 
gious corruption of Chriſtianity. Now con- 
ſidering the purity and perfection of the doc- 
trines of this religion, this event muſt have 
appeared at the time of its being predicted, 
the moſt unlikely to happen of any that 
the imagination could have ſuggeſted. It is 
ſurely very improbable that a man uninſpired 
could have ſuppoſed that God would ever 
ſuffer his holy religion to be thus corrupted, 
and yirtue and righteouſneſs to be thus op- 
preſſed. The fame book, however, declares, 
that a time will come when this ſame religion 
ſhall be cleared from all its corruptions and 
prevail oyer the whole world. 

And 
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And here it may not be improper to repeat 
again, that neither Celſus; Julian, nor Por- 
phyry denied the miracles recorded in the 
Goſpels ; ; though they aſcribed them indeed 
to magic, 

Unpleaſing as this niet of hiſtory may be 
to the Deiſt, or however unwilling he may 
be to preſs it cloſe, I think if he has any re- 
gard to the propriety of his creed, he will do 
well not to turn from it, with a diſdainful 
indifference, as a matter beneath his confi» - 
. deration. I leave it to his ingenuity to re- 
concile his rejecting the whole account of 
miracles with ſo eaſy an air, with the belief 
of them by ſuch learned and noted enemies of 
Chriſtianity. There appears to me no other 
way of his getting rid of this difficulty but' 
by denying the fact. This however is rather 
dangerous. For where will he fly to next if 
he ſhould be driven from this hold —if it 
ſhould be made appear on the ifſue of the 
trial, that there is reaſon to believe the fact ? 
Alas! what a ſituation is this of a Deiſt? on 
how many ſides is he hard preſſed | and at 
beſt, what a comfortleſs ſtate it is. If Chriſ- 
tianity is an impoſture, what will be his gain? 
If it is a ſerious truth, what may not be his 
loſs? But to return to the conſideration of 

miracles. 
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miracles. Now, ſetting facts aſide - I ſhould 
be glad to know, why it is ſo incredible a 
thing, that God might not, on ſome very im- 
portant occaſions, have interpoſed in a parti- 
cular, or, what is called, miraculous manner, 
ſince the creation. He certainly interpoſed in 
a very particular manner at that time. And 
is the creation of man, and the production 
of every thing neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence, 
more credible, leſs miraculous, or eaſier ac- 
counted for than bringing a dead man to 
life again? or feeding five thouſand men with 
a few ſmall fiſhes and a few loaves of bread? 
Even the motion of the moon is at this time 
juſt as miraculous as when it received its firſt 
impulſe. Whenever I look at this conſpicuous 
mark of the power and goodneſs of the Deity, 
I can eaſily imagine it to be the firſt inſtant it 
began to exiſt. The lapſe of time fince that 
event alters not the caſe. In this reſpect, fix 
thouſand years, or ſix minutes, is juſt the 
{ame thing. . 

As to the objection againſt the credibility 
of mixacles, from a conſideration of the un- 
changeableneſs of the Deity ; or that the ori- 
ginal plan of the courſe of nature muſt have 
been defective, if a deviation from it was ne- 
ceſſary, at times, to keep it in order, are both 
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of little weight, when it is conſidered, that 
this is a ſubject not only quite beyond our 
reach, but that for any thing the Deiſt can 
make appear to the contrary, this very devi- 
ation might have been as much a part of the 
Deity's original plan as any the moſt common 
occurrence in nature. I wonder what idea 
the Deiſt affixes to the phraſe courſe of na- 
ture? Does he ſuppoſe the ſource and ſup- 
port of all exiſtence ſtands apart from the 
univerſe as a watch- maker from his watch 
after he has finiſhed it? If he does, I do not 
much admire his philoſophy. 

The truth is, whilſt inclination is hoſtile 
to faith, it will be eaſy enough to raiſe dith- 
culties and ſtart objections. Why is not 
Chriſtianity univerſal? Why did not Chriſt 
appear ſooner in the world? What occaſion for 
a Mediator ? Cannot the all-merciful Creator 
pardon fin. without one? &c. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe and a hundred more of ſuch whys 
and wherefores, the evidence for the truth of 
Chriſtianity remains unhurt. To, endeavour 
to diſcredit facts which are ſaid to have been 
performed by, an agent equal to the perform- 
ance, worthy. his character, and for purpoſes 
beneficial, to mankind, by any other means 
than by diſproving or invalidating the evi- 

dence 


dence by which they are ſupported, ſeems to 
be a privilege aſſumed only by Deiſts ; and 
this too in the caſe of Chriſtianity only. 
Poor Chriſtianity ! thou that breathes nothing 
but virtue, peace, and charity, what haſt 
thou done to be thus ſeverely dealt with ? 

I repeat again — whilſt inclination is hoſtile 
to faith, it will be eaſy enough to raiſe dith- 
culties. In which caſe all arguments em- 
ployed to remove them will, I fear, be ever 
thought inſufficient. As ſome one once ſaid, 
you may as well attempt to feed a man who 
has no mouth as to convince a man who is 
unwilling to be convinced, - 
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Ix the Critical Review for January laſt (1792), 
the Reviewer of a publication, entitled, The 
« Extent of Human Reaſon conſidered,” has ob- 
ſerved, that Mr. Hume's objections againſt mi- 
racles ſtill want a clearer and fuller anſwer. Whe- 
ther the Reviewer has ever read the excellent eſſay 
of Dr. Adams, in reply to thoſe objections; or, 
the remarks upon them by Dr. Leland, in his 
valuable work, A View of Deiſtical Writers ;” 
or thoſe in the preceding Appendix, is what I will 
not pretend to ſay. I am willing to ſuppoſe, he 
has not. And I honeſtly confeſs, that I am vain 
enough to flatter myſelf, that what has been faid, 
even in this laſt, though ſo very ſhort, is yet, if 
well and impartially conſidered, ſufficient to re- 
move them. Senſible, however, that no writer 
can be a proper judge of his own work, I am 
very ready to allow, that I may have paid myſelf 
too great a compliment. But ſtill flattered with 
the hope, of being able to ſatisfy the Reviewer, 
and others who may poſſibly entertain the ſame 
opinion, I ſhall now enlarge on what was there 
faid, 

I could have wiſhed the Reviewer had pointed 
out that part of Mr. Hume's argument, which 
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appears to him as not having been ſufficiently re- 
plied to: it might have ſaved me ſome trouble, 
As he has not done it, I muſt try to find it out 
myſelf. But I ſhall firſt venture to obſerve, that 
Mr. Hume in all his reaſonings about miracles, 
has not made a ſingle objection, that can, in my 
opinion, be fairly ſaid to be of any real weight: 
and that its having the appearance of it, which I 
ſhould ſuppoſe it may have with ſome readers, is 
owing to bold aſſertions, clothed in a great parade 
of words, and accompanied, not unfrequently, by 
a very ſtrange phraſeology; which is rendered till 
more obſcure by a confuſed and fallactous man- 
ner of reaſoning. 

For example, with reſpect to fallacy, at his 
very outſet (Eſſays, Edit. 1779, 12mo, Vol. 3d. 
Page 153,) he quotes the following paſſage from 
Dr. Tillotſon : “ Ir is acknowledged on all hands, 
ce that the authority of ſcripture or tradition is 
ce founded merely on the apoſtles who were eye 
« witneſſes to the miracles of our Saviour by 
« which he proved his divine miſſion.” Upon 
this Mr. Hume makes the following remark : 
c Our evidence then for the truth of the Chriſtian 
ce religion is leſs than the evidence for the truth of 
cc our ſenſes.” But what then? Would he inſi- 
nuate, that becauſe the evidence for the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion is leſs than the evidence for 
the truth of our ſenſes, therefore it * not to be 
believed! 

1 
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Another inſtance of fallacy occurs in his famous 
theſis, that © no teſtimony is ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
« a miracle, unleſs the falſhood of it is more mi- 
« raculous than the fact it endeavours to eſtabliſh.” 
It is evident by the words of this propoſition, that 
a compariſon is made between the falſhood of the 
teſtimony in proof of a fact, with the fact itſelf; 
which is not only a fallacy but nonſenſe. How- 
ever, we know what he means. But it no more 
affects the belief of a miracle, than the moſt com- 
mon occurrence in life. A miracle, if God be the 
agent, is juſt as credible as any fact within the 
ſphere of the power of man, when man is the 
agent. ReſpeCting the belief of a miracle, the 
only queſtion is, whether from the evidence we 
have, it is reaſonable to believe that God was the 
agent. But more of this farther on. 

In page 154 we come to his boaſted argument 
from experience. Mind his big words, reader. 
ce] flatter myſelf that I have diſcovered an argu- 
« ment of a like nature, which, if juſt, will with 
ce the wiſe and learned, be an everlaſting check to 
ce all kinds of ſuperſtition and deluſion, and con- 
« ſequently be uſeful as long as the world endures.” 
He means (by what he immediately adds) uſeful 
to deſtroy the belief of miracles. The world will 
no doubt, as long as it endures, be much obliged 
to him for this favor, For thus he goes on. 
« For ſo long I preſume will the accounts of mi- 
« racles and prodigies be found in all hiſtory ſacred 
« and profane.“ Though experience (ſays he) 

| « be 
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« be our only guide in reaſoning concerning mat- 
ce ters of fact, it muſt be acknowledged that this 
« guide is not altogether infallible, but in ſome 
te caſes is apt to lead us into errors and miſtakes, 
c&c.“ But all he ſays in this and the next pa- 
ragraph relates entirely to the probability or im- 
probability of future events; and is therefore little 
or nothing to the purpoſe. (Page 155.) 

On the three following I ſhall only obſerve, that 
nothing is faid in them but what any believer in 
miracles will readily grant him; and the whole 1s 
therefore nothing but an idle parade of words. 
But as the next and two ſubſequent ones con- 
tain the "ſubſtance of his grand objection againſt 
miracles, I will tranſcribe them entire; making 
ſuch remarks upon them as will, I truſt, plainly 
prove, that they do not in the leaſt degree invali- 
date the evidence for the truth of the niirackes re- 
corded in the ſcriptures. 

« Suppoſe, for inſtance, that the fact which 
« the teſtimony endeavours to eſtabliſh, partakes 
« of the extraordinary and marvellous; in that 
« caſe the evidence reſulting from the teſtimony 
« admits of a diminution, greater or leſs, in pro- 
© portion as the fact is more or leſs unuſual, 
« The reaſon why we place any credit in witneſſes 
« and hiſtorians is not derived from any connection 
« which we perceive a priori between teſtimony 
« and reality” (what an acute obſervation !) * but 
« becauſe we are accuſtomed to find a conformity 
« between them, But when the fact atteſted is 

« ſuch 
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« ſuch a one as has ſeldom fallen under our ob- 
tc ſervation, here is a conteſt of two oppoſite ex- 
te periences, of which one deſtroys the other, as 
« far as its force goes; and the ſuperior can only 
ce operate on the mind by the force which remains. 
« The very ſame principle of experience which 
gives us a certain degree of aſſurance in the teſ- 
te timony of witneſſes, gives us alſo in this caſe 
« another degree of aſſurance againſt the fact which 
* they endeavor to eſtabliſh ; from which contra- 
« diction ariſes a counterpoiſe and mutual de- 

« ſtruction of belief and authority. Page 159. 
He ſays, there is a conteſt of two oppoſite ex- 
periences. I aſk, what are they? Why, ſays he, 
the one is a conformity we are accuſtomed to find 
te between teſtimony and reality; and the other is, 
« when the fact atteſted is ſuch an one as has 
tc ſeldom fallen under our obſervation.” The 
firſt, no doubt, may be called an experience : but 
I think it would puzzle Bays himſelf ro make out 
how the laſt can be ſo called. From the phraſes 
he uſes and his manner of reaſoning, it is not al- 
ways eaſy to find out his exact meaning, and to ſet 
it down in plain Engliſh. The beſt ſenſe I can 
put upon the whole of this laſt paragraph is this— . 
That the more unuſual and extraordinary any fact 
is, the more unlikely to be true; and conſequently, 
the ſtronger the evidence ought to be to induce 
the belief of. it. But this no one denies, — 
Again, in the next paragraph. - But in order 
# to increaſe the probability againſt the teſtimony 
WE te of 
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« of witneſſes, let us ſuppoſe that the fact which 
c they affirm, inſtead of being marvellous, is 
« really miraculous; and ſuppoſe alſo, that the 
* teſtimony conſidered apart and by itſelf, amounts 
c to an entire proof; in that caſe, there is proof 
« apainſt proof, of which the ſtrongeſt muſt pre- 
« yail, but ſtill with a diminution of its force in 
ce proportion to that of its antagoniſt.” Page 159. 
He ſays, © and ſuppoſe alſo that the teſtimony con- 
« fidered apart and by itſelf amounts to an entire 
« proof. Now to ſay that there is an entire proof 
on the ſide of the teſtimony is, in my humble opi- 
nion (notwithſtanding his © apart and by itſelf” ) 
tantamount to ſaying, the fact is true. But, ſays 
Mr. Hume, this proof is oppoſed by another proof 
derived from the nature of the fact, which is equi- 
valent to it, from which ariſes “ 4 counterpoiſe and 
« mutual deſtruftion of belief and authority.” I 
ſuppoſe like two equal quantities in Algebra, the 
one affirmative, the other negative; and ſo de- 
ſtroying each other—which may be thus expreſſed, 
The belicf of the ſact from teſtimony— the disbelief of the faft from the nature of the fact = © 


or, 
The disbelicf of the fact from the nature of the fact the belief of a 


Shall I now charge Mr. H. unjuſtly, if 1 ſuppoſe 
him to aſſert, that though the fact is proved to be 
true, it is, at the ſame time, atſo proved to be 
falſe. It is very certain, this is ſomewhat more 
than common nonſenſe : but it is à la Hume 
nonſenſe refined.“ | 

* See Mr. Hume's ſection on ſceptical doubts. 
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His other great argument is contained in the 
following paragraph : A miracle is a violation 
« of the laws of nature, and as a firm and unal- 
te terable experience has eſtabliſhed thoſe laws, 
e the proof againſt a miracle from the nature of 
e the fact, is as entire as any argument from ex- 
«« perience can poſſibly be imagined. Why is it 
© more than probable that all men muſt die; that 
© lead cannot of itſelf remain ſuſpended in the 
« air; that fire conſumes wood and is extinguiſhed 
« by water; unleſs it be that theſe events are 
&* found agreeable to the laws of nature, and that 
e there is required a violation of thoſe laws; or in 
© other words, a miracle to prevent them. No- 
te thing is eſteemed a miracle if it ever happens in 
« the common courſe of nature, (another acute 
© obſervation-!) It is no miracle that a man, 
« ſeemingly in good health, ſhould die on a 
© ſudden, becauſe ſuch a kind of death, though 
© more unuſual, has been frequently obſerved to 
« happen. But it is a miracle that a dead man 
« ſhould come to life, becauſe that has never 
te been obſerved to happen in any age or country.“ 
(Here he plainly begs the queſtion.) © There 
c muſt therefore be an uniform experience againſt 
« every miraculous event.” (Here he draws a 
concluſion from premiſes which he gratuitouſly 
aſſumes; for he has not even attempted to 
prove, and he could not but know that his ad- 
verſaries denied them.) He goes on, © other- 


« wie the event would not merit the appella- 
p « tion; 
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« tion; and as an uniform experience amounts 
« to a proof, there is here a direct and full proof 
ce from the nature of the fact, againſt the exiſtence 
ce of any miracle; nor can ſuch a proof be de- 
c ſtroyed, or the miracle rendered credible but 
ce by an oppoſite proof, which is ſuperior.” P. 160. 
I have before obſerved, that it is not always 
eaſy to find out his exact meaning. By the laſt 
ſentence in this verboſe paragraph, I am at a loſs 
to know whether he means to ſay, that there are 
two proofs againſt the exiſtence of miracles, or only 
one. He mentions an uniform experience, and 
the nature of the fact Now if he meant each as 
a diſtinct proof, it was ſurely incumbent upon him 
to have proved not only, that there has been an 
uniform experience againſt every miraculous event, 
but alſo that the nature of a miracle is another 
proof againſt it. With reſpect to the firſt, I can- 
not help ſaying, that he muſt have had an uncom- 
mon degree of aſſurance to aſſert ſo roundly, that 
there has been an uniform and an unalterable ex- 
perience againſt every miraculous event, when the 
hiſtories of the old and new teſtaments produce 
ſuch ſtrong evidence of the contrary “. Such a 
diſputant 


Had Mr. Hume been cotemporary with Moſes and Aaron, 
And accompanied them through the Red Sea, and all their 
peregrinations —had afterwards fought by the fide of Joſhua— 
had been the companion of Elijah and Eliſha—had been con- 
verſant with the Apoſtles, and ſeen the crucifixion of Jeſus 
Chriſt—had travelled with St. Paul—had been preſent at the 
attempt of Julian to rebuild the temple at Jeruſalem—and _ 
| li 
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diſputant is hardly fit to be argued with, And in- 
deed, had not his other writings proved him to 
have been poſſeſſed of conſiderable abilities, there 
is ſcarce any thing he has ſaid in his ſection on 
miracles, that would have been thought to deſerve 
the leaſt notice. On his other proof I muſt obſerve, 
that for the nature of a thing to be of itſelf a proof 
of its non- exiſtence I ſay, there is ſomething ſo 
ſtrangely abſurd in the idea, that the bare mention 
of it is ſufficient to expoſe it. However, he at- 
tempts to give a reaſon, why the nature of a miracle 
is a proof againſt the exiſtence of a miracle; it is, 
becauſe a miracle is a violation of the laws of na- 
ture; and it is therefore impoſſible, or at leaft 
incredible, that there ſhould ever have been a 
miracle. ; 

Now common ſenſe informs me, that whatever 
the order of things may be, or if he would rather 
have it fo called, the laws of nature, it was cer- 
tainly God who was the author of them, and who 
upholds them. And can it be faid with any pro- 
priety, that if he thinks fit to change or ſuſpend 
them, he violates them? In ſhort, for a man 
to affirm, that the nature of a miracle is a proof 

21 againſt 
lived on till he had at length ſettled himſelf in Scotland, and 
publiſhed his ſection on miracles ; we might then, I ſay, have 
poſſibly given him ſome little credit for his bold aſſertion of 
there having been an uniform and an unalterable experience 
againſt every miraculous event, I hope the reader will ex- 
cuſe my having indulged myſelf with this ſerio-jocular ſtricture 
on Mr. Hume, 
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againſt the 'exiſtence of miracles, without denying 
at the ſame time, that there 1s any Being endowed 
with power ſufficient, and without proving (on the 
ſuppoſition of ſuch a Being) that he never did exert 
it, for the performance of any; and, what is ſtill 
worſe, without diſproving the evidence produced 
by his adverſaries of his having exerted it—1 fay, 
take it altogether, I think I ſhall not overcharge 
the matter by ſaying, that none but the weakeſt 
reaſoner, or a deſperate deiſtical bigot, could have 
had the folly, or the effrontery, to have obtruded 
ſuch an unſupported argument in the world. 

I muſt beg the reader's patience for ane farther 
mention of his firſt proof, which I ſhall put in the 
form of a Theorem, and conclude with a ſhort 
remark upon it; but which, I truſt, will be fſuf- 
ficient to ſhew its utter inconcluſiveneſs, reſpecting 
the diſbelief of the miracles recorded in the ſcrip- 
tures. © As there has been an uniform and an 
& unalterable experience againſt every miracu- 
e Jous event, therefore it is incredible that any mi- 
« raculous event ever took place.” But againſt 
this there is unfortunately (for his argument) a 
trifling objection, viz. That it is not true, there 
has been a uniform and an unalterable experience 
againſt every miraculous event. So far from it, 
there is all the evidence that can reaſonably 
be deſired, of there having been many miracu- 
 lous events. I will mention one only—the re- 
ſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt; which as miraculous 


as 
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as it was, ſuch is the evidence for its having really 
happened *, that it was ſufficient to have gained 
the firm belief of (not to mention the early converts 
to chriſtianity) Grotius, Sir Matthew Hale, Mr. 
Locke, Sir Iſaac Newton, Lord Chancellor King, 
and the late very learned Michaelis; men, whom 
the whole world will, I believe, eaſily allow to have 
been at leaſt as unprejudiced, and as capable of 
judging, and to have as ſtrictly examined into the 
merits of the queſtion as Hobbes, Collins, Tindal, 
Lord Bolingbroke, Hume, or Voltaire. 

Here I ſhall take my leave of Mr. Hume: and 
conclude with a reflection of a writer, whoſe name 
I do not, at this moment, recollect. 

c Religion, like the firmament, may ſometimes 
cc appear to us obſcure, but at the fame time is 
te not the leſs radiant. The paſſions and ſenſes are 
tc yapours which often intercept the rays of truth. 
© But he who reflects without being alarmed, waits 
cc the return of a ſerene and cheerful ſky. We 
te have ſeen the fogs raiſed by Celſus, Porphyry, 
ce Spinoſa, Collins, &c. diſperſed. And we may 
te be aſſured that thoſe raiſed by the philoſophy of 
te the preſent time will ſhare the ſame fate. In 
tc every age ſome ſingular men have appeared who 
« ſeemed to threaten the annihilation of Chriſti- 
te anity. But they have paſſed away like thoſe 
te tempeſts, which only ſerve to ſhew the heavens 
6 more bright, 


* See Weſt on the Reſurrection. 
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As when from mountain tops the duſky clouds 
Aſcending, while the north wind ſleeps, o'erſpread 
Heav'n's cheerful face; the low'ring element 
Scowls o'er the darken'd landſcape, ſnow, or ſhow'r. 
If chance the radiant ſun, with farewell ſweet, 
Extend his ev'ning beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Atteſt their joy, that hill and valley rings. 

MitTox. 


THE EN D. 


J beg leave to recommend to the reader a late publication, 
entitled . The Evidences of the Fewiſh and Chriſtign 
* Revelations,” By the 2 Henry Murray, which, 
whoever carefully peruſes, and continues an unbeliever, 
muſt, in my opinion, be either blinded by prejudice or Har- 
dened by pride againſt all conviction. 


Addi- 


E 
Additional Note for Page 76. 


Reſpecting this important propheſy of the beaſt with 
ſeven heads and ten horns, I will compriſe what may be 
faid of it in the following propoſitions. To either of 
which if the Deiſt chuſes to make an objection, I will 
venture to reſt the merits of the queſtion on the anſwer 
to that very objection. 

Firft, The Author of the Book of Revelation under- 
took to predict future events. 

Secondly, Chriſtianity and events relating to it are the 
great objects of it. 

Thirdly, The great corruption of the purity of the 
Chriſtian faith by the church of Rome, and the perſecu- 
tion of Chriſtians by the Popes for refuſing to ſubmit to 
their impious and abſurd doctrines, and ſuperſtitions ; to- 
gether with their arrogant and blaſphemous claims and 
pretenſions, are events ſo ſtrange, and of ſuch importance 
to the church of Chriſt, as would afford the ſtrongeſt 
preſumption (had the Author been inſpired) that, in ſuch 
a book, they would not be unnoticed. 

Fourthly, The characteriſtic marks of the beaſt with 
ſeven heads and ten horns, deſcribed in the 13th, 17th, 
18th and 19th chapters, anſwer ſo well, and are fo eaſily 
applicable to the Hiſtory of Popery, as to hold out a ſtrik- 
ing and convincing evidence, that thoſe events have not 
been unnoticed, 

Fifthly and Laſtly, 1 conclude, therefore, from the con- 
ſiſtency of the four preceding propoſitions, that, from this 
ſingle propheſy, the inſpiration of the Author of the Book 
of Revelation is proved; and, conſequently, the truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion. 
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ER R 4A T 
Page | Line 
2 —— 21 For purpoſes, read purpoſe. 
10 — 9 Before the word n inſert 8 
7 word rare. 
11 —— 20 Dele 7. 

12 —— 8 For it's, read his. 

13 — 13 In the note dele the comma after Jaws © 
and place it after ;ran/afed; and a 
ſemicolon after knew, 

20 — 24 For 70 read againſt, 

31 — 20 For Abubiker, read Abubeker. 

38 —— 20 For males, read marks. 

43 —— 18 For Arminia, read Armenia. 

5o —— In the note, for ch. 4th, read c<. 1175. 

56 —— 23 For 1784, read 1791. 

74 —— 24 For deftrufion, read deſcription. 

84 —— 21 For could, read would. 


104 In the note, for &crit, read &criturer. 
ib. ditto, dele wres, 
52 —— 27 For in the prophecy, REY in either of the 
prophecies. 
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